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GTEMIRTS PLUNE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


By SETH T. STEWART, A.B., (Yale). 


1. A systematic grouping of related propositions. 
Each book and section preceded by a syllabus. 
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Are MAURY’S Geographies — always accurat 


official final figures of 1890 census, etc. 


If you want Readers, the brightest, the most att 


3. Numerous original exercises and an abundance of manual tive in text and illustrations, the most acceptable 
practice with rule and compass. | ’ 

4. General scholia presenting important matter not often found ‘teachers and pupils, and the cheapest, you should 
in text-books of Geometry. ae 

5. Diagrams drawn so that each style of line employed has its HOLMES’ New Readers. 
meaning to the student. | . ki ; — 

6. Pictorial effect of the figures in Solid Geometry: If you are looking for Modern Arithmetics, 


Modern methods, and true educational principles characterize the 


senting best methods and best classified work, 


work. Teachers who are interested in the study of Geometry, and who | VE NABLE’S New A rithmetics. 

beheve that improvement in the prevailing methods of teaching is } 

possible, are cordially invited to vorrespond with us with reference to CX mcerning these popular text-box ks, or ( ‘LAREN 
this new work. 

The A BC catalogue of over 2000 school and college text-books, |DICTIONARY, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, etc., etc., with pl 
Descriptive Pamphlets, and Circulars will be sent free to any address on and terms of introduction—write to us. also asking 
application. Teachers find it to their advantage to consult our list yee 
when selecting new text-books. our general Descriptive Catalogue. 
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gies, Civil Government, Economics, Book-Keeping, Pedagogy, «tc. 

4. Their authors are well-known:—President E. B. ANDREws, D.D., LL.D., Supt. W. B. PowreLt., W. A. Mowry, Pu.D., 
LaRKIN Dunton, LL.D., Gen. T. J. MorGan, Prof. D. N. Fax.ey, Prin. W. B. Gunnison, Jonn W. Turts, Emma J. Topp, C. 
H. STOWELL, M D., R. H. HapBerton, Hon. Ira MAYHEw, etc.,, etc. 


School officers and teachers should examine these books before introducing any others. Send for Catalogue. 
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SSRS. SILVER, SURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, respectfully claim the attention and 
consideration of educators for the following reasons, among others:-—- 

1. Their books have been written by successful teachers, and, in their severa! departments, they fully provide for the 
needs of the class-room. ; 


2. Their books represent the best methods employed by the best teachers in the best schools of the present day. There 
are no “ back numbers” on their list. 
3. Their list includes The Normal Course in Reading, Normal Course in Spelling, Normal Review System of 3 
Writing, Normal Spelling Blank. Normal Music Course, Histories, Historical Charts, Grammars, Physiolo- & 
Additions are being made to the list continually, Q 
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Have tougher, smoother leads that break less and mark easier than any other Pencils made. 
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American Materials, American Brains, American Machinery. 
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T is an undeniable fact that teachers are consid. 
ered out of place in the surroundings of a popular 
resort where a ‘* good time” and recreation is the 
one object of existence. Why? The reporter of a 
metropolitan newspaper, in describing such a local- 
ity, is responsible for saying of the gatherings held 
there: 

** Atone time it isa teachers’ association that is holding 
itsannual meeting and the pale faces and spectacled 
eyes of college dons and students mingling with a crowd 
of weary looking women, just escaped from a year’s 
drudgery, call to mind the great work that these, per- 
haps uninteresting, persons are doing in the training 
and instruction of our future rulers.” 

It would be in order to indulge in a spasm of re- 
sentment over “‘pale faces,” ‘* sp»ctacled eyes,” and 
“‘ uninteresting persons,” if it were not so common 
to hear teachers spoken of in this way in connection 
with summer resorts. How did this habit of regard- 
ing teachers as of different texture from other 
people become establishedi Two young girls from 
a mountain house were detailing the attractions of 
their particular hotel to a third young lady, evi- 
dently astranger. ‘There are ever so many teach- 
ers there. But you will like them, for ail that. 
They aren't a bit teacher-y.” Thesesame lively girls 
would have found it very difficult, no doubt, to have 
explained what they meant had they been questioned, 
but they were honestly expressing a preconceived 





dea. Are teachers so accustomed to being obeyed, 
und looked-up-to, ten months in the year that they 
lack adaptation to others’ ways and opinions for the 
other two months? Is thare something in the ma- 
chinery-grind of school routine, that robs the step 
of its elasticity, the eye of its softness, and the voice 
of its kindly sympathy? ‘Teachers get off by them 
selves and talk school,” and ‘*percents,” and have 
such a statistical air,” said a society gentleman, 
‘that I never know what to say to them.” If this 
is 80, it is altogether too bad. If any mortals on the 
face of the earth need to keep in touch with buoy- 
ant social, outside life it is the teacher. ‘Statistical 
air” has no oxygen for July and August recuper- 
ation. Here is the hearty wish that sea-waves, 
prairie breezes, mountain air, woodsy languor and 
plenty of “tired nature’s sweet restorer—balmy 
sleep,” may all combine to unknit brows, smooth 
out wrinkles, calm nerves, and bring abundant 
vitality and good cheer to the deserving teachers 
allover the land. May good fellowship,a happy 
time, and THE JOURNAL attend them wherever they 


- ree 
‘HE possible abuse that may grow out of the de-. 
mands upon university work by the popular 
izing of university extension courses, is expressed 
by President Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., in his recent 
inaugural address at Amherst college: 

“This work of university extension has so laid hold 
of the popular consciousness, that it bids fair to demand 
of many so-called centers of the higher education far 
more of teaching force than they can epare without in- 
justice to their own undergraduates. It is a familiar 
principle of logic that ‘as the whole of extension in- 
creases, the whole of intension decreases.’ The more 
you diffuse a given amount of force, the less intense it 
must become. From all men who value the higher ed- 
ucation and its interests in America, there should arise 
an earnest appeal to our centers of higher learning that 
along with this work of university ex ension there isa 
strenuous demand for university intension as well, for 
intensity of effort, for singleness of aim, for stress of 
will, that among all these popular courses the intensity 
of the intellectual life may not be dissipated, the integ- 
rity of lofty scholarship may not be lost.” 
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‘THE fact that more students are entering upon 

college courses next year than ever before is 
significant. Many causes have contributed to this 
result. The popular idea that a young man went to 
college for the distinction of it, or that only Latinand 
Greek were to be learned while there, has changed. 
The substitution of the scientific courses for the 
classical and the elasticity of theelective system, 
have had their share in this favorable change in 
public opinion. The broad latitude given to athletic 
development in college life has, no doubt, proved 
an attraction to a class of young men who will be 
brought by this inducement to enter upon a career 
of study that will finally bring to them much more 
than at first contemplated. The single note of pre- 
paration for the work of teaching, sounded many 
years ago by afew prophetic leaders, and fewer edu- 
cational magazines—among the foremost of which 
was THE JOURNAL—has been taken up and repeated 
till the echoes of ‘‘ special preparation ” are return- 
ing from every hillside and valley. Theelementary 
and secondary schools have had better teachers than 
formerly and their influence has left an impression 
towards broader scholarship allalongtheline. The 
gulf of separation between the scholar’s world and 
tbat of the active man of affairs seems to have been 
partially bridged by the detcrmination of the higher 
institutions of learning to keep in touch with the 
practical nature of this century’s progress. If this 
reaction in college curriculum and spirit is not car- 
ried so far as to cause the student to value more 
what he gets than the mental training in getting it, 
the unmistakable trend toward a higher education 
will be productive of great good. 7 





A REVIVAL IN ENGLISH. 

If all the written work, requiring English com- 
position, that had been done by the graduates of 
our high and normal schools and universities in the 
last year, had been brought in and placed side by 
side with the pretty parcel of ribbon-tied diplomas, 
what astory it would have told! If all this work 
in English had been unrolled, what would have been 
proclaimed? That young men and women were 
receiving diplomas for a completed course in science 
and the classics, whose ability to use English cor- 
rectly would be discreditable to children in the 
middle grammar grades. This statement is neither 
unjust norspeculative. The faculty of these insti- 
tutions have known this truth too long to feel any 
inclination to defend the lamentable condition of a 
great mass of the students in the higher schools, in 
the correct use of the mother tongue. 

Two causes have produced this: first, the want 
of thoroughness in language teaching in the early 
school days; second, the great amount of faulty 
manuscript work done in the written ‘‘ reviews” 
that are constantly required of students in the higher 
schools. These ‘ review * documents are rushed off 
by pupils in the greatest haste, the only thought 
being to give the what without regard to the how. 
They are accepted by professors in equal haste, and 
the Alps on Alps of blunders in orthography and 
rhetoric are condoned on the ground that the man- 
ner of expression is not the point in question at the 
time. As the days go by, it never becomes the 
** point in question” and it comes to be wholly a 
matter uf carelessness and half a subject for pride 
that penmanship is unreadable, spelling doubtful. 
and sentences unfinished and clumsy. A revival in 
English is needed. The correct, even elegant use of 
the mother tongue should first be insisted upon in 
the case of every student, before any ornamenta- 
tion of other languages is permitted. 


8902 


[* university extension means the carrying or ex- 

tending university advantages to those who 
cannot go to the universities, then pedagogical exten- 
sion would mean the effort to carry this science to 
those teachers who are so unfortunate as never to 
have had an opportunity to get it for themselves. 
The university extension idea has passed far be- 
yond the experimental stage It is growing asa 
practical work of beneficence year after year, till 
both continents arein sympathetic effort to make it 
as thorough as it is expansive. 

What factors enter into the success of that work 
that would not be found, or could not be made 
available, in organized endeavor to carry nor- 
mal trainiag to teachers who cannot go-to the 
fountain heads for it? Eighteen years of obser- 
vation of the university extension plan of pro- 
cedure would be of incalculable benefit in the 
laying outof plans for the extension of pedago- 
gical ecience. The University of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, in 1873 made a small beginning in three 
little towns, but the movement sermed to spread 
from its own inherent vitality. Where sball the 
pedagogical extension begin in 1891? University 
lectures in connection with summer schools are good 
so farasthey go; but when the schools open in 
September and the rush of individual work begins 
again, will not the interest in the great proportion of 
untrained teachers wait for another summer for 
farther practical expression of helpful interest? 
The teachers who now only half feel the need of 
more study and training would soon juin in any gen- 
eral movement that promised to be popular. It is 
an unwilling confession that teachers must be in- 
duced, almost coaxed, to fit themselves for their 
work through the popularity of any public move- 
ment in their behalf, but their present willingness to 
be “‘ let alone” justifies the admission. 
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AS TO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


It has been an opinion that the editors have long 
held that no deep-seated improvement of the teach- 
er’s position, qualification,and usefulness would ensue 
until the teachers united themselves in an extensive 
effort to attain these ends. The public have a right 
to say that only persons of certain qualifications 
shall do certain public work; but it is too much to 
ask the public to force teachers to take these 
qualifications. There is a good deal of feeling 
aroused in the cities, for example, where pro- 
vision is made for the instruction of teachers 
that they fail to come to the appointed place. 
To themselves and their collegues they make 
the excuse ‘‘that they already knew as much as 
Supt. ;” to the authorities they offer other 
reasons. What we say is that there isa defect ina 
system that needs to use force to cause the teacher 
to improve himself. 

In some way the teachers ofa city or county 
should have a voice in their instruction. The plan 
we have pointed out is this: that all the professional 
teachers should undertake the instruction of the 
non-professional ones, not necessarily at their own 
expense. It would attain the end, we think, so im- 
portant—interesting the teachers in their own wel- 
fare and progress. 

Let the same principle be applied to the educa- 
tional meetings. Let the county association elect 
a certain number of members to the larger body, 
and pay their traveling expenses at least. The state 





_ association would then be made up of persons who 


meet for business purposes. 

There will of course be more men governed by 
ideas of the past than of those who see in advance, 
and they will want no such plan of representation— 
not they; it was not so done ten years ago there- 
fore it must not be so done to-day. To meet all this 
argument (?), wesimply ask, Could this country ever 
have attained its greatness if there had not been re- 
presentation? The principle of representatidn should 
be applied to education; it can be. Then the meet- 
ing at Saratoga would represent every part of 
the state. It is very probable that no better class 
of people would be got together than now meets 
under the name of a state association, but that body 
would represent every part of the state. 

The effect on the county associations would be in- 
spiring. These bodies would have another object 
to live for; they would be obliged to see that every 
teacher turned out at the quarterly meetings; they 
would scan the credentials of every new man that 
came among them, and give a welcome to the 
worthy. 

However, this plan, sure to be adopted in the 
twentieth century, is not likely to receive any 
favor at present—the teachers are not ready for it. 
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NOTHING indicates so clearly the progress of the 
special training idea, as an indispensable factor 
in successful work, as the establishment of schools 
for training purposes in every department of work. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association Traiming 
School, at Springfield, Mass., has recently grad- 
uated nineteen students. When such organiz- 
ations maintain a normal school for special prepa- 
ration of young men for their work, the public 
doubt, if such exists, as to the necessity of special 
training for the work of teaching ought to be put 
at rest forever. ‘The Psychology of Physical Ex- 
ercises’” was one of the themes discussed at these 
commencement exercises; and summer sessions of 
the physical and secretarial departments of the 
school will be held this year and a correspondence 
school added next season. A paper onsuch a subject, 
and summer schools for such purposes, would have 
sounded oddly ten years ago. Will the next decade 
show a corresponding growth in the advocacy of 
technical training for all kinds of work that has 
for its object the development of the race? A faith 
strong enough to believe this seems the only ground 
forShope that the careless, inefficient teachers of to- 
day who give no sign of any desire to grow out of 
their little sphere of ignorance, will be compelled to 
yield their places wo trained, earnest workers. 





THERE are some interesting facts with regard to the 
nationality of the 624 girls who have passed their exami- 
nation to enter the Normal college, New York city, next 
year. Comparatively few are English girls while there 
are many Irish, German, and Jewish names among the 
number. Of the nineteen who won the highest marks 
nine are German, or Jewish, in nationality. 

This is not unusual since it is of annual occurrence. 
The Jews prize public schools and insist upon keeping 
their children in them through all the grades without 
regard to trifling whims as to this or that preference. 
Their numbers in the present and past students at the 
Normal college show they are pushing ahead as teachers. 
The Italian pupils are reported by their teachers as 
bright, quick to learn, and amenable to discipline. 

Whatever pride may be felt, and justly too, of our 
American children, for quickness and ability to grasp 
the subjects taught in the public schools, they are not the 
most desirable pupils. 

In cities where the German element predominates, the 
best teachers have requested the first vacancies in their 
portion of the city. The ready obedience and willing 
acceptance of authority by the German children reduces 
the expenditure of nerve-energy in teaching to a mini- 
mum, 

The parents of American children must look well to it 
that their children, through over indulgence and false 
ideas of independence, are not left behind in the steady 
march of the great army of public school children. 

ENGLISH journals are discussing the effect of the new 
copyright law. The London Times thinks ‘‘there is no fear 
of injury to English printers as the British public will not 
stand American spelling.” The St. James Gazette 
ceclares contentment on such a supposition to be a ‘‘fool’s 
paradise,” adding that ‘‘newspapers printed in London 
are habitually using the ugliest forms of American spell- 
ing and that those silly excentricities do not make the 
slightest difference in their circulation.” It seems that the 
thousands of American printed magazines which circu. 
late in England monthly are yet tolerated and read not- 
withstanding their “‘ silly excentricities ” in spelling. 





IT is natural that in Japan there should be a reaction 
from the progressive measures of the past ten or fifteen 
years, and that the people should demand a return to 
the ways of their fathers. It seems that sound morality 
is departing, and home discipline is far more difficult to 
maintain than formerly. A conservative movement has 
commenced and foreign manners have never been so 
unpopular as at present. These actions and reactions 
are to be expected, but withal Japan is bound to go for- 
ward. Civilization takes no backward steps. 

SUMMER schools multiply ut every point, and the 
teacher who does not take in something by way of peda- 
gogical instruction this season will have to run away 
from it, as it is brought to the very doors, and to the by- 
ways and.hedges. The summer courses at Harvard 
university have the new feature of the presentation of a 
series of twenty-seven lectures and conferences by va- 
rious instructors on the methods of instruction in the 
several departments of the summer schools. The lectures 
will be given late in the afternoon, when all members 
of the various summer courses will be free to attend 
them. 





QUESTIONS are asked in Kate Field’s Washington, as to 
whether the young ladies who read essays at their grad- 
uation on ‘‘The Archaic Heroine,” ‘‘ Lockyer’s Meteoric 
Hypothesis,” ‘“ Medizeval Universities,” The American 
Referendum” and other erudite themes, know anything 
about the subjects that ‘* good wives” should be famil- 
iar with. *‘ What do they know of domestic economy. 
Have they studied the properties of foods? Can they 
discourse on the relation of candy to loss of appetite? 
Can they do one thing well enough to earn their salt?” 
Here is the opportunity for some of these girl graduates 
who have been through a course in ** domestic econ- 
omy” to take a simpler theme now and‘ answer these 
pointed questions. The domestic department in educa- 
tion has existed long enough to have its defenders. 


THE French normal schools give pedagogy a promi- 
nent place in their course of instruction. In the tirst year 
are taught general principles of education—physical, in- 
cluding gymnastics, athletics, and sense-training ; in- 
tellectual, the nature and training of memory, judg- 
ment, reason, imagination, etc., and mcral, questions as 
to conscience, will, and temperament, duties and rights, 
and the formation of character. During the second year 
the pupils study classification, methods, discipline, and 
the relations of teacher and pupil. In the third year 
they study the history of ogy. and the educational 
laws of their country. ith this theoretical work is 
combined observation and practice teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools. This program seems to ize in 
telligently both the art and the science of education. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 

Chautauqua is great! This every one who visits it for 
a brief time will admit. But what is Chautauqua? 
Thirteen years ago it was proposed to have a summer 
camp-meeting on Chautauqua Lake. Rev. John H. Vin- 
cent conceived the idea of instituting general culture ; 
in 1874 the camp meeting became an assembly, a sort of 
summer school for Sunday-school teachers. To this de- 
partment other departments were added until, in ‘78, the 
assembly became the ‘‘ Chautauqua Literary and Scienti- 
fic Circle ;” a course of reading was planned to cover 
four years. This has interested a vast number in all 
parts of the country. 

This session (July 4 to Aug. 24) is a compound of in- 
struction and enjoyment. Here are the main features : 
(1) The Literary and Scientific Circle. (2) The Teachers’ 
School of Methods. (3) The School of Physical Educs- 
tion. (4) The School of Music. (5) The Chautau- 
qua assembly. (6) The Chautauqua college. Besides 
these there are schools in phonography, stenography, 
type-writing, penmanship, book-keeping, cooking, 
painting, drawing, wood-carving, etc. 

For all who become members of Chautauqua (pay $5), 
there are lectures and concerts provided, beginning July 
6 and ending Aug. 24—one or more each day. The lec- 
turers are men and women of mark in the world ; here 
are some of the names: Mary A. Livermore, Herbert B. 
Adams, J. M. Buckley, Frances E. Willard, Edwaid 
McGlynn. The readings are by the foremost elocution- 
ists. The concerts are directed by leading musicians. 

This is the way the ordinary day isspent. The stu- 
dent (he may be fifty years old, it does not matter) eats 
breakfast at seven o’clock and soon after wends his way 
to the room where his class meets. He may have 
selected Latin ; if so, he goes to the college building. 
After this hour is up he may take up physical instruction 
or Delsarte; if so he hastens to another building. He 
may take organ lessons; if so he seeks a little wooden 
hut in among the trees and practicesthere. After dinner 
he continues his studies, or he may choose to go on the 
lake; if so there are many steamers plying on the 
waters. In the evening he hastens to the big auditorium 
and hears a lecture, or a “‘ reading,” or a concert. After 
a given hourthe student must sit no longer on the piazza, 
but retire to bed. 

It is no uncommon thing to see men and women of 
quite advanced years attending the sessions with a curi- 
ous earnestness. There are women who have brought 
up a family of children and then feel they must ‘‘ catch 
on” to the world’s doings and thinkings. The easiest 
way is to join a Chautauqua Reading Circle. 

Surely Bishop Vincent “ builded better than he knew ” 
when he started a plan that made every house into a 
school-room, The criticism is made that the members 
who read some small book are led to think they are 
made into great scholars. So let it be! Peuple will de- 
lude themselves if they get the chance. This is a harm- 
less delusion. But good will come to a vast number who 
are set into a train of serious thought, of thought that is 
progressive. 

There is a tendency to take excursions and many make 
a summer excursion to Chautauqua and have some good 
lectures and music thrownin. The lake is beautiful; a 
trip to Niagara Falls costs but $1.50; money spent on 
Chautauqua brings in a good return. The easy way to 
get to there is by the N.Y., Lake Erie and Western R. R. 
I have reached it by this road from the east and west, 
and cannot conceive of a more charming route. The 
boats at Lakewood connect and take passengers right 
to the grounds. A, M. K. 


-e- 





A NEw idea in the way of hbrary extension has been 
put into operation on a Southern railroad. Signal towers 
have been erected along the road, at intervals, to renaer 
the machinery of the road more perfect. In these towers 
are men who must necessarily lead very monotonous 
lives. They took up reading stray newspapers and trash 
magazines at first as they could get them. Several 
months ago a library for employes on the road was es- 
tablished at Alexandria. Friends of the library move- 
ment have developed a circulating feature of it for the 
benefit of these tower men. These books, of the best 
character, and the current magazines, are now carried 
from one station to another with no cost to anybody, 
A craving for reading of some kind is in the air of a free 
country. To substitute wheat in place of the chaff which 
is so easily wafted to the door of every poor man is a 


“| movement full of possibilities for good, 
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THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
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The forty-sixth annual meeting was held at Saratoga, 
July 6, 7,8, President James M. Milne, Ph. D. in the 
chair. 

MonpDay EVENING. 

Hon. Theodore F. Hamilton gave the address of wel- 
come to the association to which President Milne 
responded. The annual address was delivered by Hon. 
Stewart L. Woodford, of Brooklyn, on ‘‘ Education and 
Citizenship.” The subject was discussed under the 
following heads : 


“ First.—Ought we not, as a community, to insist earnestly, 
wisely if necessary—relentiessly—upon corporations liviog abso- 
jutely w'thin the lines of their delegated powers ? 

“ Second .—lIf all wealth is produced by labor from the earth, if 
the land is at the basis of the state, should not the law hinder 
every attempt to aggregate land and transmit it in great bodies 
to posterity ? 

“ Third.—Ought we ever to forget that associated labor, with all 
the harm that it may occasionally do, is providential in this land 
of ours? 

“ Sad as strikes have been,terrible as has been the loss,how often 
has capital, though it be one with labor, voluntarity conceded 
anything to labor? One other suggestion in this rega:d. 
Whether it be in political association, or in organized business 
endeavor, or in social life, whether we are employers or laborers, 
wherever we stand in the contlict of forcea that is going on, we 
should stand resolutely for this: Each individual man and 
woman has a right to work when, where, and how that man or 
woman will; and at all cost, whatever it may be, society must 
insist that neither strike nor boycot shall ever interfere with the 
individual liberty of the individual citizen.” 


TUESDAY MORNING. 

After the preliminary business meeting, was fin- 
ishedthe firstpaper of the symposium, ‘‘ Educational 
Forces outside the Public Schools,’ was read by Brother 
Azarius, of the De la Salle institute, New York city, on 
the subject of ‘‘ Church Schools.” He said : 


“Church schools exist because church people believe them a 
necessary element in the «education of their children. The incul- 
cation of piety, revererce, and relhgious doctrine is of more 
importance than education in mathematics or physica! training. 
Religion should be the very atmosphere of our breathing. It is 
impossible to improve the human sou) with purely ethical 
culture. Virtue is made of sterner stuff.” 


Superintendent H. W. Compton, of Toledo, Ohio, took 
up the theme of ** Technical Schools : ” 


“Technical schools arg tre result of private enterprise and 
have been mainly supported as such. But there is another class 
springing up. They ask to supplement the routine wor« in the 
higber schools. They teach manual training. It is conceded that 
technical schools will stand or fall by their own results. As to 
the question whether the technical school does not tire out the 
scholar taking it, it is an invigorator serving to interest him at 
all times. The training given to young men in these schools 
tends to incu!cate in their minds a bigher interest in the pursuits 
of life. Knowledge alone is not power. It must includ: the power 
to do. Of this the graduates of the training schools bave shown 
themselves capable.” 


Mr. Compton was followed by Principal A. G. Bene- 
dict of Houghton seminary, Clinton, who read a paper 
on “ Private Schools :” 


“The motto of the private schoois is to make the most of each 
pupil. These schools bring together the pupils into one family, 
and the whole being of the pupil under the full scope of law and 
principle. The good of the pupils’ hearts and minds and souls 
can thus be promoted. Iv a high class private school the 

ambition of a scholar to advance himself hurts nobody and may 
benefit himself. The private schoo! would leave a large part of 
its influence unfelt if it discarded moral and religious teachings. 

It promotes individuality and gives higher character.” 


The last of the subjects of the symposium, ‘‘ Univer- 
sity Extension,” was treated by Melvil Dewey, LL. D., 
ecretary of the Board of Regents at Albany. President 
Milne said, in introducing him, that the subject was 
still in the east and Mr. Dewey had been tugging at the 
sun to make it rise. Dr. Dewey said : 


“ University extension hes been tried in England eighteen 
years with the most desirable results. The new education is uni- 
versal and includes the women. The new education is more 
thorough ; the ola education was elemental. The old education 
was for the young: it was a common expression, * He has fia- 
ished his education,” Now we realize that education goes on all 
through life. It is safe now when you go into a town to ask 
where is the public library,'as you would ask for the post office. 
Yet New York state which has Jed in so many improvements is 
still behind in its public library system. To make a library of its 
greatest value, however, you must put behind it the inspiration 
ot a bhuman soul. University extension means bringing the 
people in connection with cultivated human souls by means of 
lectures. We have as never before in the world a tendency for 
shorter hours of labor. Here is our opportunity. Nature abhors 
a vacuum, and if we don’t give them something good to do to 
employ their tine, something bad will rush in and the people 
will be injured instead of benetited by their surplus leisure. 

“To insure continuity and success in the work there must be 
proper university recognition. The scheme is to give everyone 
an opportunity to have any learning which he may have acquired 
tested and certified to by the university of the state, Examina- 
tions will be beld at convenient points and are practically free 
to all residents of the state, Theexaminations will be strict 


enough, so that no complaint can be made that the work done is 
not fully abreast of that done by the higher universities. 

“They will be conducted by the leading scholars of the state. 
The suggestion has been made that there should be fellowships 
and scholarships established te encourage these home students to 
come frequently to the university and study amidst the inspira- 
tion found only in a university. This has been tried with success 
at Oxford, and Wilham E. Gladstone was the first man to estab- 
lish a scholarship of this kind. It is a new conception of the rela- 
tion of the university to the public. The motto which could best 
be suggested to New York would be “ Use existing educational 
plants." What we need is not more colleges, but better use of 
the existing tacilities. To do this is the aim of the university ex- 
tention advocates.”’ 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


President Milne announced the following committees 
at the opening of the afternoon: 

On nominations, Superintendent McMillan of Utica, 
Principal Kimbal of Amsterdam, Principal Hanan, 
Principal Marker, of Cold Spring, Principal Benedict, of 
Clinton, Superintendent Estie, of Gloversville, Professor 
Mayevet, of Buffalo; tellers, Superintendent Waite, of 
Lansingburgh, Dr. Keyser, of Middleburg; exhibits, 


Superintendent Slocum, Elizabeth Peabody, Mona 
Bishop; literature, Principal Bassett, of Richfield 
Springs. 


** The Place of History in Our Public Schools” was 
the theme assigned to Charles J. Little, LL. D., of 
Syracuse university, and was treated in the following 
manner : 


“To the state belongs the training of the future citizen. The 
proposition is purposely narrow. It says nothing of the future 
parent, artisan, scholar, worshiper of God. 1t includes only the 
training of the future citizen. So stated, the proposition is his- 
torically and philosophically mcontrovertible, unless there exists 
somewhere a mightier power than that of the state and to which 
it must relegate the training of citizens. Its scope will depend 
upon the character of the state which gives it. The training is 
in accordance with the object. The people are the state, but 
the children are the princes of the people. Histeric patriotism in 
its most attractive forms should be taught in all the schools. 
There are objections made te the teaching of history ; first, that 
there is no time; second, that it is beyond the scope of the schol- 
ars, Take the time, strengthen and broaden the whole being of 
the pupil by so doing. The state is interested not only in her 
scholars, but in the making of men and women.” 


A special] discussion of *‘ State History” and ‘* Umted 
States History” was given by two papers. The first by 
Principal Welland Hendrick, of Saratoga Springs, and 
second, by Mr. T. F. Donnelly,of New York. Mr. Hen- 
drick said that ‘‘ State history ought not to supplant, 
but supplement United States history. State history 
will make a place for itself. State pride is noticeably 
weak in the state. No one bas seemed to take interest 
enough to write out its story and glory. New York has 
a record to be gloried in and every child in the state 
whose school tax we pay should know of her glories.” 
Mr. Donnelly maintained “ that no subject taught in the 
public schools,requires so much study and from which so 
much culture can be obtained as United States history.” 
The speaker did not believea competent teacher of United 
States history could te ined for the paltry salary 
paid in the public schools. The schools would have to 
wait till the trained teachers of the future had had it 
properly taught to them. 

A general discussion of this subject followed. Dr, 
Wilhams, of Cornell university, indorsed all that had 
been said, adding that the four great branches of educa- 
tion, mathematics, languages, physical science, and his- 
tory, should be pursued in proper proportion from the 
primary school to the university. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

After a business meeting of the association, Hon. 
Andrew 8. Draper, LL.D., state superintendent, de- 
livered his annual address: 


“The last few years and especially the last year bas been a 
mighty one toward the uplifting and professionaiizing of the 
teaching ot the state. The year which closes with the sessions of 
this convention has been one which, although it has contained no 
striking events,has nevertheless been one in which everything has 
advanced steadily, harmoniousi), and effectually, and there has 
been greater advancement educationally than in any pre- 
vious year. The political situation of the past year—the houses 
being dominated by different political parties— has been such that 
very little school legislation has been enacted. An effort has been 
made to have a compulsory educational bill passed, but owing to 
the situation it was a failure. 

“ ‘The safety cf the commonwealth depends upon gatbering into 
the pubhe schools the diverse elements that now remain out. The 
most important schoo] legislation which has become a law is the 

university extension act of May 2. Thejsupervision of the work is 
by the regents of the university. There are some difficulties in 
way. It is di ficult tosecure competent and experienced Jecturers 
who are willing to enter upon the itineracy for the pay offered. 
There are dangers in the way. The populace may gain the im- 
pression that they may get av advanced education without at- 
tending the university, and American scholarship may thereby be 
jowered. There is a movement toward the adoption cf q4 uniform 
course of study with a system of examination and fina] gradua, 





j@ this line and I have great faith in its success, If it is achieved 
1 will urge its adoption by the state. 
“There is a great awakening in the line of better preparation for 
teaching. There is nothing of greater consequence to people en- 
gaged in educational work than that they should have some 
knowledge of, and pride in, this subject.” 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
The first paper was presented by Hon. W. T. Harris, 
LL.D., commissioner of education at Washington, D. C., 
on the subject. ‘‘ The Adjustment of the Course of Study 
in View of the Demands for General Culture and for 
Special Vocations :” 
“ The teacher is the most conservative of men, unleas it be the 
clergyman ur the lawyer. The school must educate the children 
into the habit of civil obedience. He comes from the family strong 
in the clan feeling. He must be educated out of this feeling and 
into a condition for combining with others and discharging the 
duties of citizenship. The teacher is conservative in will training, 
habit, and action and in the intellectual part of his instruction. 
While education is conservative it insists that he shall receive 
this actively and digest it by hisown power. The self-activity of 
the child is the main idea of the process of education. The perv- 
ous restlessness of the Anglo-Saxon race has caused us to lay 
more stress upon discipline than intellectual culture. This is the 
secret of our tendency to mere memory work. 
“Another paradox in educational work is the dmft on one hand 
toward industrial preparation and on the other band toward the 
demands of general culture. Modern civilization depends upon 
industrial operations and hence manual! training work in connec- 
tion with apphed physics should have ita place in the schools. If 
youths can apply their minds to such abstract subjects as gram- 
mar and arithmetic they certainly can successfully apply their 
minds to material subjects. The educated laborer uses not only 
his hands but his brain and so eniarges his sphere and power. A) 
that is done to make him see ideals enables bim to raise himself, 
and thereby advance civilization.” 
President Milne then announced that on account of 
sickness Hon. Charles R. Skinner, of Albany, would be 
unable to read a paper on *‘ The Teacher as He Is,” and 
that N. J. Andrews, LL.D., of Colgate university, would 
speak on the subject. Dr. Andrews spoke interestingly 
on the topic, dwelling somewhat heavily on what the 
teacher ought to be: ‘*‘The teacher is sometimes intellect- 
ually sluggish. They must be intellectually alive and 
alert and use all opportunities for quickening the minds 
of the pupils. It is the atmosphere of the teacher that 
makes the atmosphere of the school. Teachers should 
try to make a first impression as gentlemen and ladies.” 
** The Teacher as He Should Be” was the next subject 
treated by Mr. C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse: 
“The teacher should be a man. The teacher should have the pro 
fessional! spirit. The teacher will have faults and so do the great - 
estof men. Great men can afford to have taults. Teachers are 
judged too much by characteristics and too little by character. 
Specification of non-essentials is the rock upon which many a 
school board splits. Some teachers are perfect only as you hear 
nothing about them. They never complain of poor teachers or 
insufficient appavatus. They are preserving their calling by mak 
ing their election sure at the next meeting of the school board. 
‘Lhey are like a geographical point; they have position, not mag_ 
nitude. We want more ot the Robert Browning estimate of men, 
not by what they refra'n from, but by what they do. 
“The teacher should be a masterful man, even if be loses his 
chance of election.” 
At the close of this paper, Dr. Cook,of Flushing, offered 
a resolution that the sense of the association wasin favor 
of the kindergarten, and in favor of legislation by the 
state fixing the school year at four years wherever kin- 
dergartens may be established. The resolution was 
passed 

The committee on necrology was appointed —C. W. 
Bardeen, Miss McBride, Miss Tompkins, Superintendent 
Serviss, and Commissioner Adams. 

The next number upon the program was a discussion 
upon the paper by Dr. Milne,of Albany, and Dr. N. L. 
Andrews, of Colgate university, Hamilton. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, Superintend 
ent Gunnison, of Brooklyn, offered a resolution that a 
committee of three be appointed to confer with the state 
board of regents to try to induce them to begin their 
convocation next year on Wednesday evening. Failing 
in this the New York state teachers’ association will hold 
its first session on Tuesday evening instead of Monday 
evening as heretofore. The resolution was unanimously 
passed, 

This matter seemed to be necessary, as both conven- 
tions met so closely together that the dates of one or the 
other should be moved a trifle to prevent clashing. The 
regents have shown no disposition, as yet, to yield in the 
matter. 

The president appointed Superintendent Gunnison, of 
Brooklyn, Professor J. W. Kimball, of Amsterdam, and 
Dr. Augustus 8. Downing, of Palmyra. 

Dr. W. H. Maxwell, superintendent of schools, of 
Brooklyn, then read a paper on ‘The Effect on School 
Legislation of the Royal Educational Commissioners of 
Great Britain ;” 

“The powers of q royal commission are similar to those of 4 
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the committees are members of the legislature, who are not as a 
rule ot very high attainments. The committee is also cverwhelm- 
ingly partisan end its results are a foregone conclusion. The royal 
commission in England is made up of lt ading statesmen, scholars, 


and men of affairs. The appointment of the commi Pp 

the eyes of England to the wretched concition of educational af- 
fairs in that country. The history of elementary education has 
shown a gredual advance in England since the appointment of 
the commission. There may still be a “darkest England” but 
under the work ot the commission the darkneas of to-day is not 
nearly so dense as that of sixty years axo. 

“But are there not, he asked, abuses which need examination in 
this great empire state? Ought not the anility of the county com- 
missioners and their methods of appointment to be examined ? 
Ought we pot to investigate the methods of teaching elementary 
science, for study and drawing, manual training? Ought we not 
to investigate the law that does not compel attendance and under 
vhbich teachers have no preparation for tbeir work? Taking the 
children of this country sge to age and they are one or two years 
behind those of France and Germany.” 

State Conductor A. S. Downing, of Palmyra, opened 
the discussion by saying that he would merely speak 
briefly of the “‘s'ing” of the paper. He thought that 
the people of the United States knew more about the ed- 
ucational systems of Germany and France than we did 
about that of England. Ashe heard the last part of the pap- 
er he came to the sting. The question forcibly arose as to 
whether there were not needs, in New York state, ofa 
clean, non-partisan commission. Could not the citizen- 
ship of the state be improved? He asked, does the dis- 
trict school system need change, modification,or perhaps 
elimination entirely, and replacing by the townsbip sys- 
tem? Another question came up, the qualifications of 
the county commissioner. 

Superintendent A.B. Blodgett, of Syracuse, was intro- 
duced to discuss the subject. He was in favor of an ed- 
ucational commission or congress to consider educational] 
questions and present their recommendations in some 
form to the state legislature. He recommended that a 
committee be appointed, lo king toward the organiza- 
tion of a congress of thischaracter. A committee of three 
was appointed ; Superintendent Brower, John M, Milne, 
Principal Harron. 

After the report of the committee on resolutions, re- 
ports of other committees were read. The commit- 
tee on exhibits reported that the exhibits were very 
encouraging and instructive. The treasurer’s report 
showed $270 on hand for current expenses, aside from 
$1,088 permanently invested. The report elicited con- 
siderable discussion. ; 

By the report of the tellers the following officers were 
unanimously elected : President, A. B. Blodgett, of Syra- 
cuse ; reccrding secretary, Welland Hendrick, of Sarato- 
ga Spriogs ; assistant recording secretary, A. M. Wright, 
of Waterville ; transportaticn agent, Arthur Cooper, of 
New York; treasurer, C. N. Cobb, of Oneonta; superin 
tendent of exhibits, Superintendent Colby, of Rochester ; 
vice-presidents, 8S. G. Williams, of Ithaca, B. F. Tay- 
lor, of Mt. Vernon, El-zabeth G. Peabody, of Palmyra. 
Alice I. Kingsley, of Chazy; executive committee, James 
M. Cassidy, of Buffalo, and M J. Michael, of Rome. 

T. F. Donnelly escorted President Blodgett to the chair, 
and in a very neat little speech, retiring President Milne 
introduced him to the association, After appropriate 
words of acceptance by President-elect Blodgett, the as- 
sociation adjourned sine die. 








THE display of drawings, modelings, etc., in Congress 
hall ball room, showing the work done in several of the 
public schools throughout the state, together with the 
normal schools, is said to be the best ever made by the 
schools at any similar exhibit. 

In many respects much of the public school work done 
by pupils in the fourth and fifth grades compares very fav- 
crably with the exhibit of the work done in the Buffalo 
Lormal school. 

Vrobably the best displays are from the New York 
college for the training of teachers and the Mechanics’ 
institute at Rechester. The former have on exhibition 
specimens of Swedish carving with one knife, tables 
showing the application of turning and joining when no 
nails are used, relief carving and slip work, development 
in paper folding. There are excellent border designs in 
color of Byzantine, Saracenic; Gothic, Egyptian, and 
Assyrian work, ‘The work illustrates the normal course 
of imstruction as given by Miss E. A. Sergeant, of New 
York, circuit supervisur, who also instructs the teachers 
in Corning, Hudson, Herkimer, Malone, Ithaca, James- 
town, Lowville, and Coxsackie. 

The display by the Mechanics’ institutes of Rochester 
show work done in the mechanics’ class of the first year, 
the architectural class or second and third year, machine 
class of the second and third year, and the free-hand 
class. A number of still life and two hour sketches from 


life are most admirably executed, and show much study 





and thorough preparation. The design work of the first 
and second year is very fine, as in the normal class 
work. 

The state normal school of Poughkeepsie, and the 
Rochest« r public schools make a feature of their needle- 
work and free-hand drawing. The work in the Rochester 
display was done by pupils from 5 to 13 years old. 

The display from Newburg and Rome is excellent, as 
is that of Watertown and New Rochelle. 

The best exhibit of charcoal work is from the Oswego 
normal school. The work of the training department of 
Brockport, New Paltz, and Geneseo is very good, as is 
that of the Pottsdam normal school. 

From the state normal school of Oneontaa very excel- 
lent display of botany is shown. 


~~ 
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UNIVERSITY CONVCCATION AT ALBANY. 





The twenty-ninth University Convocation of the state 
met at Albany, July 8, 1891. George William Curtis, 
chancellor of the university, delivered an address of 
welcome. 


‘* The University Study of Philosophy” was the topic 
of the paper read by Prof. J. C. Schurman of the Susan 
Linn Sage school of philosophy, Cornell university. 
Prof..W. W. Butler, dean of the school of philosophy, 
Columbia college, and President Stanley Hall, of Clark 
university, were among those who took part in the dis- 
cussion which followed. The speakers in the morning 
were W. T. Harris, commissioner of education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the Hon. Charles R. Skinner, Albany; 
W. C. Bardeen, Syracuse; William J. Milne, of the 
Albany normal school, and N. L. Andrew, of Colgate 
university. 

** Shall College Gymnastics be Ranked as a Study” was 
the sole topic of discussion at the afternoon session. Dr. 
Edward Hitchcock, director of the gymnasium at 
Amherst college; Dr. Luther Gulick, director of the 
physical department of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation training school in Springfield, Miss. ; Cuarles F. 
Kent, of Palmyra; President H. E. Webster, of Union 
college ; Miss E'izabeth C. Lawrence, of Smith college, 
Northampton, Mass., and Dr. Harris, commissioner of 
education took part in the discussion. Each speaker ex- 
pressed a belief in the benefit of physical culture upon 
the mental power of students. Dr. Harris thought ‘‘ the 
question of physical training should be studied and the 
limit thereto defined, as too much of this work was more 
hurtful than otherwise.” At the evening session the 
annual address was delivered by President Francis A. 
Walker, of the Massachusetts Jnstitute of Techrology. 
His subject, was ‘‘ The Place of Scientific and Technical 
Schools in the American System.” 

At a Regents’ meeting, held at the recess in the day’s 
session, a resolution wus adopted dispensing with the 
services of inspectors of academies. 

On July 9, the discussion of the ‘Co ordination of 
University, College, and Academy” was opened by ex- 
President White, of Cornell university. He advocated 
the strengthening of intermediateinstruction. Thestate 
had done so much for the head, that the legislature 
should make ample provision for the trunk of the system 
—the intermediate college. 

The closing session of the convocation was held on 
Friday morning ; subject of discussion, ‘‘ University Ex- 
tension.” Prof. Herbert L. Adams, of Johns Hopkins 
university, thought by introducing university extension 
to the teachers of the normal schools the nerve centers 
of education would be strengthened and its effect be 
more widely distributed. President Low, of Columbia 
college, Secretary Henderson of the American Society of 
University Extension ; Prof. Franklin W. Hooper, of the 
Brooklyn institute ; Prof. Wheeler, of Cornel!, Chancel- 
lor MacCracken, of the University of the city of New 
York, and Henry M. Leipziger, assistant suverintendent 
of New York City schools, spoke upon the different 
phases of this subject. 

The committee appointed to award the university ex- 
tension prize of $100 for the best newspaper or magazine 
article or essay tbat shall best present the needs, advan- 
tages, and the most useful methods of carrying on uni- 
versity extension, reported that the prize should be 
awarded to Herbert L. Adams, professor of history at 
Johns Hopkins university, for the two articles published 
in the July numbers of the Forum and the Review of 
Reviews. The committee gave first honorable men- 
tion to the article of Prof. Elmer E. Browa, of the Uni- 
verrity of Michigan, and second honorable mention to C, 
W. Bardeen, of Syracuse. 

The meeting then adjourned sine die. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The sixty-second annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction convened at Bethlehem, N. H., 
July 6—9, President Ray Greene Huling in the chair. 


MonDAY EVENING. 


The institute was cordially welcomed by Dr. Charles 
C. Rounds, principal of state normal school, Plymouth, 
and Gen. George T. Cruft, of Bethlehem. The lecture 
of the evening was by Hon. William T. Harris, LL.D., 
U. &. commissioner of education, Wasbington. D. C., 
subject, ‘“‘ Vocation versus Culture or the Two Aspects 
of Education :” 


“There are two contradictions in education; the first arising 
from the need of the instructor being conservative and radical at 
the same time in methods of instruction and discipline, because 
the teacher is obliged to hold back the native impulses of the 
scholar and induce national habits in place of caprice, and still, 
on the other hand, draw him to see the desirableness of the new 
habits. The instructor endeavors likewise to replace bis pupil's 
idea of the world by a more extensive view, founded on 
broader observations and the long experience of mankind. At 
the same time, however, he must cause the child under his care to 
acquire a new intellectual view by bis own activity and by this 
presence develop his individuality. While German educators 
teud to the extreme of the developing method, Anglo-Saxons, 
wherever found, incline towards the other extreme of mechani- 
cal method, and place great stress on external authority, both in 
the disciphne of the school and in the conduct of the studies. 
From this it will be seen that the memory is often taxed more 
than the understanding in American schools. The gooc side of 
our system is in our strict mechanical discipline, whic h trains the 
pupil to subordinate himself to order and to work industriously 
in classes; in fact, to combine with his fellowmen. For this rea- 
son, the average common school in America gives excellent 
training in civics or in citizenship. The second contradiction m 
education is the necessity to train the youth for business and for 
the attainments necessary to enable him to earn a living and the 
higher need of giving him general culture and fitting him to live 
with his fellow men, and to participate in the rich inheritance of 
civilization. Hence, arise two tendancies—one bending toward 
special arts and trades and making the school more like an ap- 
prenticesbip ; and the other leading to the culture studies, which 
have no certain bearing on one’s special vocation in daily life. 
These tendencies must be properly balanced in a school, but the 
balance changes and first one, then the other extreme must be 
pushed.” 

TUESDAY MORNING. 


The subject for the day was ‘‘ A Libera] Education.” 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, of the Chauncy Hall school, Bos- 
ton, read a paper on ‘‘ The Foundation as Laid in the 
Kindergarten and Primary School.” Following is a 
digest of the paper : 


“ Of all educational work the laying of the foundation is most 
important. The primary teacher must know the rock on which 
she is to build, and also the true height of the pinnacle to rest 
upon it. The supreme end of education has been said to be “ the 
development of childhood to virtue, power, and due freedom.” 

“ There is no development of will without exercise of will, which 
comes from voluntary, not from servile, obedience to law. Norule 
is necessary ior little children but the Goleen Rule. When applied 
practically it leads to regard for others, and lays the foundstion 
for law abiding, helpful citizenship, a training which the genius 
of our country demands. In gaining the power to do by doing, 
in utilizing the child's instinct for activity, is found the true path- 
way to power. The old adage “ Knowledge is power,” has been 
rvlegated to the age of scholasticism. The ability to do is power. 

“To do and to be is the watchword of the kindergarten, and to be 
is to be right, for the teacher, with the far sight that views the 
true height of the pinnacle, knows tbat it reaches even to the 
great white throne, if founded upon this rock. 

“ Therefore, when we build, let us think that we build forever.” 


The discussion of Miss Wheelock’s paper was opened 
by Miss Jeannie L. Jillson, of Newburgh, N. Y.; Mr. 
George A. Walton,-of Newton, Mass., and Mrs. Rusk, of 
Cincinnati, also spoke on this subject. After intermis- 
sion, Mr. Charles W. Hill, master of the Bovoditch 
school, Boston, read a paper in continuation of the same 
general topic on, ‘“‘The Contributicn Supplied by the 
Grammar School.” Mr. Hill said : 


“What is the work done in the grammar schools? Coming to 
these schools at the age of eight or nine years, what does the 
child get in the next six years? I answer bri fly. Such a know!- 
edge of tue principles of arithmetic and ability to apply them as 
will lay the foundation for shill in business operations and the 
study of the higher mathematics. Some ability to reason upon 
geographical facts and a fair knowledge of the nations of men, 
the countries they inhabit, and the resources at their command. 
A knowledge of currect grammatical forms and a tendency, at 
least, toward their use. An acquaintance with our best authors, 
a taste for good reading and some ekill in the expression of 
thought. A considerable knowledge of the history of our own 
country and some idea of bistorical cause and effect. Ability to 
read and render commor music at sight. An eye and a hand 
trained to detect and correct inaccuracies in drawing: power to 
make observations and deductions regarding the more obvious 
facts of nature and experience, and, by provision of special law, 
the effects of the use of stimuwiants and narcotics in connection 
with the study ot physiology. The contributions of these schools, 
then, to a liberal education are these: Six years of intclhgent. 
faithful work, resulting in the necessary fundamental attain 
ments which have been noted; a Jove for study, and a degree of 
mental discipline fer which this grade has not always had due 
credit.” 
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The discussion of this paper was opened by Mr. Lewis 
H. Meader, principal of grammar school, Providence, 
B..1. 1 

“ Among other things the grammar school does its highest work 
jo liberal culture by teaching a correct use of the English lan- 
guage in its relation to the needs of men in common walks of life. 
It also stimulates to the study of masterpieces of English in which 
our national language abounds. The teaching of the correct use 
of English is a distinct function of the American grammar school, 
and the English thus taught is a very <ssential part of a liberal 
education, if we accept Matthew Arnold's detinition of a liberal 
education: “ Ability to know ourselves and the world.” We are 
a peculiar people, peculiarly made up; and lest we be broken 

mong the Egyptians the study of our English language must be 
the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night to guide us to the 
promised land of being a homogeneous people. Emperor William 
demands greater attention to the study of the national language 
of Germany as essential to Germany unity. How much more 
necessity is there for us, gathered from the four quarters of the 
globe, to give marked attention to our national language of 
Shakespeare and Milton, Burke and Webster, and a long line of 
writers in both hemispheres whose works are classics. We make 
these claims for teaching idiomatic English iv the grammar school. 
He who can use English well in written and spoken form may lay 
some claim to being liberally educated. It is a noble language.” 

Dr. C. C. Rounds, of Plymouth, N. H., and Mr. Afred 
Bunker, master of Quincy school, Boston, also joined in 
the discussion. 

The next paper was upon ‘“ The Service Rendered by 
the Secondary School,” by Cecil F. P. Bancroft, Ph.D., 
principal of Phillips academy, Andover, Mass. : 

“ The service rendered to liberal education by the secondary 
school is prescribed and conditioned by the great work of the 
elementary school on the one side, and by the requirement of the 
college on the other; by the amount, quality and method of the 
work below it, and by the standard ot proficiency, the rate of 
progress, the method of instruction, and the subjects taught in 
the schools which succeed it, The stress of interest at present 1s in 
primary instruction. 1n some particulars, the middle schools have 
felt latest and least the edge of current criticism and the touch of 
recent re organization. Primary instruction called for better 
teachers ; normal schools were created to supply them ; the better 
trained community called for larger and severer courses of study 
—hence our strong system ot public secondary schools, which, up 
to that movement, bad been in a very undeveloped state. What 
we need is some definition of the work of the secondary school at 
its upper limit, as there is already at its lower boundary. It does 
not so much matter where it is drawn as that it be determined. 

“ It is the fashion to find fault with the secondary schools, but 
they are not yet fully installed.” 

Mr. Charles W. Parmenter, of the Latin school, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Mr. George Williams, Ph. D. principal of 
Vermont academy, Saxton’s River, Vt., Professor Wood- 
ward, of St. Louis, and Professor W. C. Lawton, of 
Bowdoin college, Me., participated in the discussion. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


The president announced the following committee : 

Committee on Nominations.—Mr. T. H. Barnes, of 
Massachusetts ; Mr. D. W. Hoyt, of Rhode Island ; Mr. 
E. H. Morse, of New Hampshire ; Mr. G. E. Purenton, 

of Maine ; Mr. J. D. Bartley, of Connecticut; and Dr. G. 
A. Williams, of Vermont. 

Professor Josiah Royce, Ph. D., of Harvard university, 
then read a paper on ‘‘ Certain Tendencies in the Devel- 
opment of the American University.” 

Prof. Royce referred to the Columbia committee’s 
report of 1853, the desire for the extension of college 

courses, the opposition, the influence of the German uni- 
versity, and the triumph of scientific over the traditional 
curriculum, with the changes at Harvard, Yale, Cornell, 
and the new universities of Johns Hopkins, Stanford, 
and others, as illustrations. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The general subject of the morning session was ‘** Phy- 
sical Education.” C. Wesley Emerson, M.D., LL.D. 
president of the Emerson college of oratory, Boston, gave 
an address on ‘‘ Asthetic Physical Culture.” Dr. Emer- 
son said : 

“It is psycho-physical culture that I advocate and teach. I 
hold the ductrine that to educate the body according to the same 
principle by which the mind should be educated, is the surest way 
to develop the highést degree of health and strength and supple- 
ness and power and endurance and beauty. That treatment of 
the body which develops beauty, insures health, and conversely, 
that treatment which produces ugliness tends to weakness and 
disease. The body should be educated from the soul side; that is, 
educated from within outward. The body should be looked upon 
as a vatural manifestation of the soul, and educated according to 
tbat principle, and not trained as a machine merely.” 

Following the address the Delsarte system was illus- 
trated by a class. 

Miss Amy M. Homans, of Boston, read a paper, in the 
absence of the writer in Europe, on ‘The Pedagogical 
Aspect of Swedish Gymnastics,” by Chas. J. Eaebuske, 
A.M ,Ph. D., of Sweden, lecturer and demonstrator of 
applied anatomy and physiology, in the Boston normal 
school of gymnastics. 

The paper treated of the Ling system of gymnastics, 
and showed how this system creates *‘ logical develop- 
went of the nervo-muscular machine.” 





The possibility of increased diminution in the speed of 
the muscles of locomotion and prehension respiration, 
and even those of the heert, how the system creates love 
of industry and activity and its easy adaptability to the 
existing conditions in all kinds of schools, was shown. 

A discussion on this subject was opened by Superin- 
tendent C. E. Meleney, Somerville, Mass. Mr. Meleney, 
said that, to him, the great value of this was devel- 
opment of the child not only physically, but also intellec- 
tually, and morally.” Mr. James A. Page, of the Dwight 
school, Boston, Mr. Jackson, of the Latin school, Boston, 
Mr. Hardon, of South Boston, Mr. Walton, of Newton, 
George A. Williams, Ph.D., of Vermont, Mr. Daniels, of 
Chauncey Hall school, Boston, Mr. Barrel, of Cambridge, 
Dr. Emerson, of Boston, and Miss Laura Gid jings, of the 
Jenness Magazine, participated in the discussion, in 
which the advisability of a military system for schools 
was also included. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The opening address of the evening session was by 
William H. Mowry Ph. D., editor of Common School 
Education and Teachers’ World, and member of the 
Boston 'school committee ; subject, ‘‘ The Movement for 
Physical Training in the Boston Schools.” This paper 
was a brief, but complete review of the various efforts 
for physical culture in the Boston schools during the 
past thirty years. Coming down to the recent decisive 
action of the school board a year ago, Dr. Mowry read 
the report of the standing committee on physical train- 
ing of which the main features are: (1) Gymnastics 
should be introduced into all the schools of the city. (2) 
The Ling, or Swedish system of educational gymnastics 
is, in all respects, best adapted to the schools. (3) Special 
instructors, thoroughly trained, should be employed to 
instruct the teachers and supervise the practice in the 
schools. (4) Not less than ten minutes, nor more than 
fifteen minutes, should be used for exercises each session. 
Dr. Hartwell, director of the gymnasium at Johns Hop- 
kins university, was elected as supervisor of this depart- 
ment, 

Dr. Mowry was followed by Edward Muzzey Hartwell, 
Ph.D., M.D., director of physical culture in the Boston 
schools, on the subject ‘‘ Some Aspects of Athletics and 
Gymnastics at Home and Abroad.” Dr. Hartwell des- 
cribed the five national systems of exercise—the Greek, 
the chivalric games of the middle ages, the British ath- 
letic sports, German turning, and the Swedish gymnas- 
tics. No comprehensive system of American gymnastics 
has been developed. This address was illustrated by 
stereopticon views of different systems of physical train- 
ing by different nations, ancient and modern. 


THURSDAY MORNING, 


Mr. Calvin M. Woodward, professor of mathematics 
in Wasbington university and principal of the Manual 
training school, St. Louis, Mo., presented a paper on 
‘* The best Organization for a Manual Training School in 
an Urban Community :” 


“Should manual training be introduced into existing high 
schools in a distinct course of study or should seperate schools be 
organized ? 

* There are strong reasons in favor of separate schools with full 
curriculum: 1. Ali the traditions of the existing high school are 
opposed to manual tra‘ning. 2. The programs are all against 
manual training. Principals say they are in favor of manual 
training but insist that the pupils must recite four or five lessons 
per day and then take the manual triining “after school.” 
That would kill anystudy. 3. The manual training students need 
a longer schooi day than other classes, and the daily contrast of 
extra hours works against the manual] course. 4. There 1s a con- 
centration of interest where there is but a single course ot study. 
5. The plan of half separation will not be a permanent success. 
A divided responsibility is a dangerous experiment. [fa set of 
pupils are under one principal) in the forenoon and under another 
in the afternoon, there is serious risk of friction.’ 


‘The Education of the Will” was the theme of a 
paper by Rev. William Dewitt Hyde, D.D., president of 
Bowdoin college. Dr. Hyde said : 

“ There are two ways to teach boys and girls to do right. One is 
to make them learn a list of the virtues; the better way is to 
train the will in habits. Habits go deeper than memory and 
cannot be forgotten. The problem of moral education in our 
pubhe schools will be solved, pot by introducing lessons from a 
text-book, but by training the scholars to treat each otbcr con- 
riderately and kindly, and to do their regular work faithfully, 
honestly. and thoroughly.” 

The subject was ti. n debated by Mr. Thomas Balliet, 
Ph. D., superintendent of schools, Springfield, Mass.; 
Dr. Paul Hawes, of Cambridze, and Dr. Merrill F. Gates, 
president of Amherst college. The committee on nomi- 
nations then made their report. Mr. Huling was re- 
nominated for the presidency. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

The closing address before the institute was given by 

Edmund J. James, Ph. D., professor of finance and 





administration in the University of Philadelphia. Dr. 
James subject was “The Social and Economic As- 
pects of Education:” 


“The fundamental objects of an American system of educa- 
tion are the fullest possible development and training of all forms 
of ability, mental, moral and wsthetic to be found or cultivated in 
the American people. In architecture, philosophy law, literature, 
art, music, army and government the greatest achievements ; so 
far as our present gives any sign, are behind us; but education is 
a virgin sm) and is particuiarly ours. Education has an impor- 
tance for us which it has for no other people, and it is not too 
much wo expect that our great achievements will be along educa 
tional lines. The churches see, as they never saw before, that 
education is the key of our societary probiems, and that an ignor- 
ant church in this aga of the world must be a dying church. An 
ever increasing proportion ot their wealth is going, not into reli 
gion but into education, Private individuals are showing to an 
unheard of extent their appreciation of this most »mportant sub- 
ject by gifts of money and by association for the advancement of 
educational art and science.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of this association 
was held at Bedford, July 7, 8, 9, President Philips in 
the chair. 

Hon. John M. Reynolds delivered the address of 
welcome. He puid a hearty tribute to the profession of 
teaching, lamented that teachers were so poorly paid in 
Pennsylvania, and had a good word for the * blessed 
Normals” that had done so much to raise the value of 
the teacher in public opinion. Hon. J. H. Longnecker 
then spoke additional words of welcome, followed by 
Prof. Lavers, of Pittsburg, who responded in behalf of 
the association. 

Prof. J. P. McCaskey, secretary of the association, 
read a report upon the work done by the Higbee 
memorial committee. A monument of granite, a single 
stone, weighing 14 tons, with suitable inecription, was 
erected at Emmitsburg, Md., at his grave. It bore a 
single line of epitaph—‘‘O man greatly beloved!” A 
life size bust in bronze, modeled.by Mr. Henry Manger. 
of Philadelphia, will be placed in the department of 
public instruction at Harrisburg. 

On Tuesday afternoon the inaugural address of Dr. 
G. M. Philips, of West Chester, was the first paper on 
the program. He chose for his subject ‘‘ A Quarter of a 
Century of Public Education in Pennsylvania,” which 
was suggested by Dr. Wickersham’s book. After a 
comprehensive review of the changes since 1866, he 
says : ‘‘ The official report of the late census shows that 
during the last decade the population of Pennsylvania 
increased 22.77 per cent, while her gain in public school 
enrollment is but 1.59 per cent. So far as the statistics 
have been gathered, this is the very lowest gain in pro- 
portion to the increase in population in the whole 
country. Think of it, Pennsylvania at the very bottom of 
the list! Is it not high time that we ' ad a compulsory 
school law? An efficient compulsory school Jaw reason- 
ably well enforced will cure this great and dangerous 
evil, and nothing else will.” Dr. Philips paid a high 
compliment to the normal schools of the state, to the 
present system of state institutes, and to the county 
superintendency in which Dr. Wickersham was a firm 
believer. Dr. Philips closed with a hearty tribute to 
the faithfulness of superintendents and teachers, and 
attributed the shortcomings of the state to the failure of 
the legislature to do its duty and te the low standard of 
education sentiment amorg the people. 

Dr. E. O Lyte, of the Millersville state normal, made 
his report as chairman of the committee on closer super- 
vision. The defects in the present methods of licensing 
teachers in Pennsylvania was discussed by Superm- 
tendent B. C. Youngman, of Cleartield county ; Prof. 
W. H. Cover, of Altoona; Prof. E. W. Moore, of Brad- 
dock : Superintendent George J. Luckey, of Pittsbury, 
and under the head of general discussion, Superintead- 
ent Hamilton, of Allegheny county; Rev. A. R. Hera, 
of Allentown ; Prof. Walton, of Chester county ; Prof. 
Wu. Noetling, of the Bloomsburg normal school ; Prof. 
Kelley, of Boston, Mass., and Dr. D. J. Wailer, s:ace 
superintendent of Penneylvania. 


On ‘uesday evening Prof. Handy gave an address on 
** Patrick Henry,” followed by Hon. James A. Leaver, 
ex-governor of Pennsylvania, who said: * There are 


not more than a dozen schouls in Pennsylvania where a 
student can be trained to make an all-around man or 
woman. The teachers of to-day are disposed to luok 
coldly on methods they themselves are not teaching. 
The mind is-being trained to death. Just think over 
the list of graduates ia your high schools. Are tnese 
boys and girls titted for duing the best possible in the 
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community that receives them? No. Idon’t think we 
begin right. We ought to be taught what the body is 
and how to take care of it. When our gymnasia are as 
prominent as our blackboards, then our schools will have 
arrived at their proper place. What do the young 
women who graduated from your high school think 
they ought to do? They probably think they ought to 
teach school, or become stenographers, or stand in a 
store, or dosome other such work, while they will likely 
take up the homely duties of life without any love for 
them and without any enthusiasm for them, and the re- 
cult is that they are either half done or not done at all.” 

Wednesday morning’s program presented a paper by 
Miss Annie Lyle,of Millersville, on ‘“‘ History as a Prepa- 
ration for Citizenship.” The remainder of the session 
was taken up by thediscussion of ‘‘ The Academic Side 
of Normal School Training.” This was opened by Dr. A. 
E. Maltby, principal of the Slippery Rock state normal 
school. Dr. Maltby said that no state in the Union to- 
day had so many earnest men and women in its schools 
as Pennsvivania. But a stream cannot rise higher than 
its source. Teachers should come into normal schools 
from higher schools. Greater culture is needed, Froe- 
bel work should be recognized. Superintendent Shim- 
naell, of Huntington, Prof. Welch of Bloomsburg, Super- 
intendent Buehrle. of Lancaster, Ex-President Magill, 
and Dr. Shaeffer also joined in the discussion. 


On Wednesday afternoon ‘ Scientific Temperance In- 
struction” was discussed by Miss Leila A. Cooper, of 
Allegheny City, Mrs. Anna Moore, Altoona, and by a 
number of others. This was followed by a paper on 
‘* The Teacher of the Twentieth Century,” by Ex-Presi- 
dent E. H. Magill, of Swarthmore college. This address 
was a hopeful looking forward to 1950 when a general 
regeneration of all educational conditions would take 
place. Examinations will be a thing of the past. Nor- 
mal schools will all be changed to pedagogical schools. 
The salaries of men and women will be the same for the 
same work. No teacher will be displaced without a very 
good reason. 

The addresa of Wednesday evening was by Rev. Dr. J. 
O. Wilson, of Brooklyn, on “The Yellowstone and the 
Yosemite.” Gov. Pattison, in his speech, said: ‘The 
largest interest of to-day is the educational interest. 
There is no salvation for any nation save in the develop- 
ment and moral training of the individual. The state 
of Pennsylvania appropriated ten millions of dollars to 
be expended in the next two years. I do not believe we 
are getting as much out of the expenditures of the ap- 
propriation for the public schools as we ought to receive. 
I don’t know whose fault it is. The teachers’ work 
ought to beaprofession. Until the state makes such a 
provision as will be an inducement to either a man or a 
woman to make the profession of education a life calling 
T believe that we will never secure the results that we 
ought to attain.” 

Thursday morning.—The tirst paper read was by 
Secretary George Henderson, of Philadelphia, on ‘‘ Uni- 
versity Extension.” The underlying principle of uni- 
versitv extension was recognized by Charlemagne. Its 
principle of an equal right of all to learning is an ex- 
pression of our democratic principles, A general dis- 
cussion followed, 

Prof. George L. Maris, of West Chester, the nread a 
paper on ‘ Professional value of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion.” He thought the association each year was “‘ only 
a change of horses, but the same team,” and that the 
social part of the convention was the important part. 
Supt. Buerhle, Prof. Hockenberry, and Prof. Michiner, 
of Philadelphia, joined in the discussion, ‘‘ The Legis- 
Jative Values of State Teachers’ Associations” was to 
have been taken up by Prof. W. W. Woodruff, of New- 
town, but, in his absence, was discussed by Prof. 
Stewart. 

Rev. E. P. Prettyman, state superintendent of Mary- 
land, finding it impossible to attend, the time for his 
address was occupied by memorial exercises in honor of 
Dr. J. P. Wickersham, Dr. A. R. Bierly, of Millers- 
ville, read the biography of this remarkable man. Presi- 
dent Philips, Hon. John A. M. Passmore, Hon. Henry 
Houck, Dr. E. O. Lyte, and others, added words of 
eulogy. Miss Graham read a memorial poem, and Miss 
Elizabeth Lloyd gave an account of Dr. Wickersham’s 
private hfe. 

The committee on resolutions paid the following 
tribute to the late Dr. Wickersham: ‘That this asso- 
ciation deeply mourns the loss it has recently sustained 
in the death of its valued friend, Dr. J. P. Wickersham, 
to whom the cause of popular education, not only in this 
state but in the United States, owes so much and whose 





eminent services as teacher, county superintendent, 
normal school principal, state superintendent, leg- 
islator, and author, have so endeared him to the hearts 
of the teachers of Pennsylvania. His liberal culture, 
his Christian manhood, his profound scholarship, his 
untiring devotion to the cause he loved and for which 
he gave his life, will be a constant inspiration to all true 
friends of education and will be a rich legacy to suc- 
ceeding generations.” 

The committee on nominations, then presented their 
report: Dr. E, O, Lyte, of Millersville, for president of 
the next association ; Supt. Hamilton, of Alleghany for 
first vice-president. Prof, McCaskey, of Lancaster, was 
re-elected secretary. Beaver Falls will be the place of 
the next meeting. 





THE exhibit of the pupils’ work in drawing and form 
study, botanical specimens, manual training, mechani- 
cal drawing, and map work was considered of unusual 
excellence. Clarion, Shippens burg, and Slippery Rock 
normal schools had interesting displays in various lines ; 
Altoona, a large and striking exhibit of industrial work 
and some fine work in crayon pictures by their high 
school. Pittsburg had a large exhibit from the Mt. 
Washington school, Harrisburg, some fine mechanical] 
work by the boys’ high school and also grammar grade 
work, Towanda, Pittston, Kingston, Wilkesbarre, Nan- 
ticoke, Scranton, and Hazleton, had a circuit exhibit, 
and the normal college at Huntingdon hada well graded 
exhibit of manual training work in wood and iron’ 
Alleghany had a display wonderful for its completeness 
and its satisfactory grading and arrangement. Educa- 
tional principles and methods upon a well defined basis 
and real, genuine child’s work were seen in this exhibit, 
The making of elaborate, meaningless designs in paper, 
tracing and cutting, and the drawing of these designs 
partly with ruler and partly with the freehand, they 
evidently do not consider works of art for either prac- 
tical or educational purposes, for they have none of it in 
the Allegheny exhibit. There was also some thought- 
ful work shown in the circuit exhibit. This is a new 
plan for securing competent supervision of drawing in 
towns that do not need a teacher full time or cannot 
afford a special teacher. 

-eeor 


OHIO STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCTATION. 


The association met at Chautauqua July 7 ; in the fore- 
noon about 250 persons were present. On Tuesday the 
superintendents held a meeting. The first address was 
by the president, Supt. Hartzler, of Newark. In this 
he discussed the importance of synthesis and the build- 
ing operation. He illustrated it by showing how he 
learned the multiplication table, not by committing the 
numbers to memory, but‘by building up from the already 
known ; thus to know three times four he added a four 
to eight which was two times four, This was discussed 
by Supts. Yarnell and Alley. 

‘**Dullards and Incorrigibles ” was discussed by Supt. 
Van Cleve, of Troy ; the first point received the most at- 
tention ; he suggested that dull pupils needed the more 
skilful teaching. Supt. Kinnison discussed the subject. 
The paper on “‘ Are the Public Schools Accomplishing 
What the People Have a Right to Expect,” by Supt. Mor- 
gan, of Cincinnati, was read by Supt. Cummings ; it was 
discussed by Supt. Truedly who took the ground that 
much more would be accomplished in Ohio if the forward 
movement was supported by needed legislation ; he re- 
ferred to the effort of the reading circles in Indiana and 
the excellent results reported. 

Mr. William Vance, of Urbana, presented a paper on 
the ‘‘ Equipment of Ohio High Schools.” To questions 
he sent out, he found that sixty per cent. of the princi- 
pals were graduates of colleges ; of normal schools, about 
twelve per cent. The remainder were from the public or 
private schools, The salaries are small in the West; in 
the East the salary is nearly equal to that of the city 
superintendent. We have forty pupils to the teacher ; 
then the courses are overburdened. Scientific instruc- 
tion is hampered by a world of apparatus. The average 
library is a sad affair, Mr. Malone said that there was 
not the effort made to teach scientifically as in the lower 
grades. Alston Ellis thought three studies per day was 
sufficient. Supt. Parker said the course of study was 
too much crowded ; in one case twenty-four lessons were 
heard in one day by a teacher. Mr. Thomas, of Ashland, 
thought the course of study ought not to make its object 
to prepare for acollege. Mr. Lukens said the crying 
want is an ability to speak and write English; he had 
visited schools where pupils were required to speak daily 
five minutes on some assigned subject. Prof. Gordy 


said that the effort should be to teach a few things well ; | 


there was need of normal schools and schools of peda- 
gogy. Col. Parker was called out and referred to his 
early work in Ohio. E. O. Vaile thought three subjects 
could be pursued by the high school student to advan- 
tage. Lewis Miller in his address of welcome referred 
to children’s vocabularies. In Appleton’s First Reader, 
there are 600 words ; in the second, 800 new ones : in the 
third, 1,400 ; in the Introductory Fourth there are 2,890. 
He favored the “‘abc” method. Then followed a 
discussion on the examination of teachers, participated 
in by a large number. Prof. R. H. Holbrook presented 
the ‘‘ Moral Force in the Public Schools.” The need of 
nourishing the mind properly was shown to be intimately 
connected with a moraldevelopment. There is a further 
need for an out-going or creating. The school must aim 
at virtue ; the mistake has been, and is now, to aim solely 
at text-book knowledge. C. 8S. Wheaton complained 
that the Bible was not allowed in the school-room, hence 
the loss of mora) development. In the evening Dr. 
Bashford delivered the annual address, it was an 
eloquent plea for a broader high school education. The 
whole man, body, mind, and soul, should be educated. 
Manual training should be introduced, not simply 
because it would prepare for the avocations of life, but 
because of its influence as a developing agency. Through 
the combination of hand work and mind work, pupils in 
grammar schools and high schools would acquire such a 
desire for knowledge that more of them would take a 
college course. Such achange in the course of study 
would adapt it to the tastes and wants of the masses, 
and result in keeping pupils in school till they could 
appreciate the advantages of higher education. 
NOTES. 


There would have been cunsiderable interest, but a 
severe rain set in as the meeting opened; it poured on 
the roof over the auditorium so loudly that the voices of 
the speakers were often inaudible. The readiness of 
discussion of papers, often in a forcible way, was a 
noticeable point. In the afternoon the section met at 
the Children’s Temple; among the incidents was a 
speech from Col. Parker, whose early work began in this 
state ; he alluded to his early efforts to get at the truth 
in education, his visits to various cities and finally to 
Cleveland where Rickoff had begun to develop the sys- 
tem that made that city famous. There are many very 
strong men in Ohio judging by the association ; there is 
a good deal of enthusiasm, not of the bubbling kind, but 
of the energetic kind. Ohio, however, suffers as do all 
the states in not having consecutive work. The work 
done to-day has no relation to that of last year. 

The death of Supt. Hancock made a profound impres- 
sion on the teachers. He was evidently in their hearts. 
The proposition to publish a memorial volume met with 
favor and 500 copies were subscribed for. 

A large number have come here to go to Toronto to 
attend the national meeting. The attendance at the 
teachers’ class under Col. Parker is large ; Normal Hall 
is filled with earnest students. The lectures are admir- 
able ; they are put down on bed rock. Several of his 
assistants illustrate his ideas. Mr. Jackman in science, 
Mr. Giffin in number, etc. ; altogether the course here 
in pedagogy is both unique and practical. The plan in 
general is to show that all study should be concerning 
life—that language and number are but forms of expres- 
sion concerning our ideas of life. 

Mr. E. O. Vaile, editor of Intelligence of Chicago, 
much improved in health, was present ; veteran editor 
Findley, of the Ohio Journal of Education, had a wel- 
come for his brethren of the quill. The writer found 
himself surrounded by a sympathetic circle of women 
whom he had known, though not seen, through the pages 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. ‘‘ What! Kellogg of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL? Why, I have read that for years!” 
Then came the warmest of hand shakes. So that this 
meeting bas brought many delights to me. A. M. K. 





SINCE the restoration of the Mikado in 1868, and the 
abolition of feudalism in 1871, Japan has made rapid 
advances in her educational progress. The difficulties 
to be surmounted were enormous. Not only the subject 
matter, but also the methods were new, and it was 
almost impossible to get teachers who possessed the 
requisite degree of competence. But Japan now pos- 
sesses a complete system of primary, secondary, and 
university instruction. In addition to these there are 
several commercial schools in different parts of the 
country, and a higher commercial school in Tokio. 
There are also agricultural, military, and naval schools 
and colleges, and there is, near Tokio, a veterinary col- 





lege and a forestry school of high standard, 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.: 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

Juiy 6.—Cyclone in Mississippi and Louisiana. 

Jo.y 7.—Four murderers die by electricity at Sing Sing. 

JuLy 8.—Hannibal Hamlin buried.—Parnell'’s candidate at Car- 
low (his stronghold) overwhelmingly defeated.— Fortifications 
begun at Heligoland.—Reported defeat of Balmacedu’s troops. 

Juty 9.—A tribe of Indians revolt against the government at 
Para, Brazil.—A big tire in Ciacinnati. 


FLOODS IN DEATH VALLEY. 


A few days ago a small lake appeared in the famous 
Colorado desert and iu less than a week a body of 
brackish water was formed thirty miles long by twelve 
wide. The lowest point in the valley, Salton, where salt 
works are located, is 265 feet below the sea level. There is 
very little rain in the region and the heat is intense. If 
the feeder to this lake should continue to send in a supply 
much greater than is exhausted by evaporation it would 
oblige the Southern Pacific railroad to change its route 
and make a detour of one hundred miles. 

It was thought from the first that this water came in 
some way from the Colorado river, which has been very 
high recently. Major Powell of the Geological survey 
says that during the glacial period the Colorado emptied 
into the gulf of California 200 miles from the head of the 
gulf. In proportion to its size and volume of water the 
Colorado is the greatest sand und silt carrying river in the 
country, considerably exceeding the Mississippi in this 
respect. As soon as the river reached the gulf, it began 
building a great dam across that body of water, and cut 
through this alluvial deposit various channels for itself. 
In due time the dam was completed and became the head 
of the gulf, and 200 miles of the gulf of California was 
cut off from the rest and became an inland lake. It was 
not long before the water, cut off from the gulf by the 
Colorado’s dam, disappeared by evaporation. Major 
Powell says that the Colorado has cut through this dam, 
and that the overflow will probably be only temporary. 
Indian tradition tells how the river once broke through 
into the desert in a similar manner. 





CHILIAN INSURGENTS NOT RECOGNIZED, 

It is stated that the representatives of the Chilian 
insurgents who came here to secure recognition by our 
government for their party will not be received in any 
capacity, either officially or unofficially by an executive 
officer of our government. This policy of the United 
States extends back to the time of the Civil war. Early 
in the struggle the Confederacy sent representatives to 
London and Paris to secure recognition for their cause. 
Mr. Seward instructed our ministers to notify the English 
and French governments that diplomatic relations would 
be broken off if the Confederate agents were recognized, 
either officially or privately. Later on the United States 
refused to receive any communication from Emperor 
Maximilian who was trying to establish an empire in 
Mexico, not even a letter of condolence on the death of 
President Lincoln. It is considered good policy to adhere 
to the established government so long as it can maintain 
itself in power. 


SHORTER ROUTES ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


Canada has an advantage over the United States in 
furnishing a shorter route across the Atlantic. Nothing 
has been done as yet to use it. From New York to London 
is 8,050 miles, from Halifax to London is 2,700 miles, and 
from Montreal to London 2,678 miles, and yet not a letter 
reaches Canada from Europe except by way of New York. 
The Newfoundlanders see their advantage and a company 
has just been incorporated on that island to build a rail- 
road from the east to the west coast which will be 
connected by steam ferry with Cape Breton; thence 
connection will be made with the continental railways. A 
mail passenger line of steamers will run from Newfound- 
land to the west coast of Ireland. The trip could be made 
in two days’ less time than from New York. 

Another plan is to make Gaspe, the most easterly point 
in Canada proper at the junction of the St. Lawrence with 
the sea, the first port of call. This is distant from 
Liverpool only 2,288 miles, and the sea voyage would then 
last only four days and a half. All that is needed to 
complete the route is the building of 110 miles of railway 
to connect Gaspe with the Intercolonial at Metapedia. 
The St. Lawrence route must soon be the chosen one 
for perishable goods, like fruits, on account of the lower 
temperature. Montreal is fast becoming the distributing 
point for America of the fruits from the Mediterranean, 
and its trade sales are attracting buyers from all parts of 
the United States. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN FEDERATION.— There are some things 
that may interfere with the peaceful consolidation of the 
colonies, For instance, Victoria is a protectionist colony 
while New South Wales is not. There is a great dispro- 
portion between the size and population of the different 








colonies. The question is, shall they have equal represen- 
tation in the senate? There is a great rivalry between 
Sidney and Melbourne for the capitol. In order to settle 
the matter peacefully it is proposed to choose a site for a 
new city on the banks of the Murray river. 





PorK INspEcTION.—The pork inspection at Chicago 
showed there were less animals affected than was expected. 
Foreign countries will henceforth have no valid excuse for 
excluding American pork. Secretary Rusk says that our 
pork is the most wholesome in the world, because our hogs 
are raised under the best sanitary conditions. They are 
not confined to small pens and filthy quarters, as in other 
countries, but they have the run of large fields and are fed 
on clover and corn. Hogs here are not treated as scavengers 
and fed on garbage, as they are in Europe. 





SUFFRAGE IN BELGIUM.—The favored classes give up 
one stronghold after another. In Belgium in a population 
of 6,000,000 there are by law only 130,000 voters. This ar- 
rangement was so unfair that a strike of 70,000 laborers 
ocoured as a political measure conditioned on the refusal 
of the government to grant universal suffrage. The work- 
ingmen refused a compormise which provided for property 
and educational qualifications for voting, and the army 
had to be called on to prevent a revolution. The working- 
men’s demand has now been granted. The strike as a 
political weapon is a new feature in politics. 


GALVESTON SHAKEN.--Lighting struck a powder house 
four miles from the city, exploding 2,000 kegs of powder. 
The explosion caused houses in Galveston to rock and 
sway as if in an earthquake. Glass was broken, doors 
flung open, plaster fell from walls, goods came tumbling 
down from the shelves, caused by swelling of the build- 
ings, and people stood aghast. Where the powder house 
stood there is a hole in the earth 120 feet in circumference 
and from 20 to 30 feet deep. 


To Buitp LABYRINTHS.—An American company has 
been formed to build labyrinths, such as have proved such 
a financial success in England and France. The company 
will at once establish labyrinths at Long Branch, Asbury 
Park, Coney Island, Atlantic City, Newport, Martha’s 
Vineyard, and other pleasure resorts. Each labyrinth will 
be an intricate combination of puzzling passageways. 
When the amusement seeker has solved the puzzle by 
reaching the center‘he will find a cool retreat, where refresh 
ments are served. Then he may return by a direct exit. 





TRACING OCEAN CURRENTs.—The hydrographic bureau 
have just issued a chart to exhibit the drift of bottles 
throwr intothe North Atlantic ocean at different points 
for the purpose of determining the direction and velocity of 
the surface currents of the sea. One of the general facts 
that strike the eye in looking at the chart, is, that the bot 
tles followed the known tracks of the storms. There is also 
a striking ap pearance of a great whirl in the ocean two or 
three thousa nd miles in diameter, in the middle of the 
Atlantic, as indicated by the paths of the bottles on the 
chart. Some curious indications of wind-play are noticed 
on this chart. Two bottles dropped into the sea some 500 
miles from the coast of Africa, and about 200 miles apart, 
in 4° or 5° of north latitude, were found to have met ata 
point on the African shore nearly four months after their 
voyage began. 

GRASSHOPPERS STOP A TRAIN.—Grasshoppers, in a col- 
umn about five miles wide, appeared in such quantities in 
Colorado, fifty miles from the west line of Kansas, July 5, 
as to stop the Rock Island train. They covered the rails 
to a depth of two inches, and the driving-wheels of the en- 
gine revolved and ground through them, unable to move 
the train. Another engine was secured to push, and then 
it took two hours to cross the five-mile column. 

SEVENTY YEARS OF IMMIGRATION.—From 1820 to 1890, 
15,641,688 foreigners came to this country, as follows: Ger 
many, 4,551,719; Ireland, 3,501,688; England, 2,460,084: 
British North American possessions, 1,029,083 ; Norway and 
Sweden, 943,330; Austria-Hungary, 464,435; Italy, 414,513; 
France, 370,162; Russia and Poland, 396,353; Scotland 
$29,192; China, 292,578; Switzerland, 174,333; Denmark’ 
146,237 ; all other countries, 606,006. ; 

THE CAMPHOR TREE IN THE UNITED STATES.—Although 
the campbortree is a native of China, Japan, and Formosa 
the United States department of agriculture has been 
distributing it for avout thirty years. If the temperature 
does not sink below 20¢ F. the tree will survive. It has 
been grown successfully in South Carolina and along the 
coast of the gulf of Mexico. Hitherto it has been used as 
a shade tree or for ornament, but the commercial interest 
in it has increased lately by the great rise in the price of 
gum camphor, on account of its extensive use in making 
celluloid goods and smokeless powder. The method 
pursued by the department in disposing of trees is to send 
them to parties applying for them, who reside in sections 
of the country where the trees are likely to do well, and 
suggestions are also made to certain persons to take the 
trees, experimept with them, and report, 





(CORRESPONDENCE. 


So many Questions are received that the columns of the whole 
paper are not serge enough t> hold all the answers to them. We 
are therefore compelled to adhere to these rules: 

1. A jh mons relating to school management or work will be 
answe on this page or by letter. 2. All questions that can be 
answered by reference to an ordinary text-book or dictionary must 
be ruled out, and all anonymous communications rejected. The 
names of persons sending letters will be withheld if requested. 








THREE QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

(1) Should representative, decorative, and constructive drawing be 
taught together in the same class ? 

(2) Should copying be allowed when teaching drawing ? 

(3) Is it advisable to use only one kind of line, such as the * broad 
gray line,” when teaching drawing ? 

INQUIRER. 

1. Representative drawing deals with the APPEARANCE 
of form, decorative drawing deals with the ORNAMENTATION 
of form, and constructive drawing deals with FAcTs about 
form. Decorative and constructive drawing are based on 
representative drawing, the same as algebra and geometry 
are based on arithmetic. The representative branch in 
drawing may be said to correspond to arithmetic in math- 
ematics, decorative drawing to algebra, and constructive 
drawing to geometry. The relations of the three branches 
of drawirg and three branches of mathematics are similar. 
Would you teach arithmetic, algebra, and geometry to- 
gether in the same class’ No, you would not. No more 
can you teach representative, decorative, and constructive 
drawing together in the same class. 

As decorative and constructive drawing are based on 
representative drawing they should naturally follow that 
branch, the same as algebra and geometry follow arithmetic. 
If five years can be given to drawing then four years 
should be devoted to representive drawing and one year to 
the other two branches. 

2. There was atime when the drawing in the common 
schools was all copy work. The result was close to a fai)- 
ure. Reaction set in, and now the other extreme is reached. 
All is now model work. The result is better than before, 
but is far from 4 fair success. The tendency now among 
the most progressive teachers is to unite the two extremes, 
This is indeed the golden mean, as the result so far fully 
proves. 

The model and intelligent copying should go hand in 
hand. They are both complementary and supplementary 
to each other. The model teaches concrete form, and is 
the source of drawing. The picture of the model drawn 
by the teacher on the blackboard before the class, teaches 
the now of drawing, and is the source of expression 

Blind copying, or “ parrot werk,”’ has no place at all in 
the drawing class, but intelligent copying with a well 
defined end in view has, and is as essential as drawing 
from the model. 

3. Ic is not advisable to speak of the line at allin drawing, 
especially to children. Their perceptive powers are so 
strong that they will use unconsciously the kind of line 
that you use. They will imitate you. 

Each line has an expression of its own. If only one kind 
of line is used it becomes monotonous; besides no one kind 
of line is suitable for all kinds of work, or even to draw a 
single object. There must be a variety of line. The lines 
must be light or heavy, hard or soft, broad or fine, dark or 
light, as the expression demands, and all of this may be 
taught to the child without saying a word about the line, 
but simply leaving the whole to be absorbed through his 
strong perceptive and imitative powers. 


Thereaan, N. Y. D. R. AUGSBURG. 


THE VALUE OF SCHOOL WORK. 

A very observing correspondent thinks that the value 
of an education depends upon the use to which it can be 
put in serving the ends of life. Upon this condition alone, 
depends its utility or its uselessness. The fact is easily 
proven by the variety of special schools that are springing 
up in so many parts of the country. Not many years ago 
they were confined almost wholly to law, medicine, and 
theology. Now they include civil and mining engineering, 
architecture, dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, agriculture, 
mechanic arts, manual training, commercial education, 
etc. The more important of professional pursuits are suc- 
cessfully followed only when a liberal education precedes 
the one that specializes ; but it is not always possible for a 
majority of our young men to enjoy such extended advan- 
tages. For them, there should be courses in the grammar or 
high schools tending to special preparation. The fact that 
such instruction cannot be had in many of these schools 
prompts a large number of pupils to withdraw from them 
before graduation. Many seek positions in business houses 
and others enter schools that teach special branches. Ip one 
city whose high school enrolls 1,399 pupils, over 400 of 
them gave up 4 course the cost of which is nothing and pay 
from $75 to $1.0 a year for tuition in the several business 
colleges in that city. This seems to indicate that the educa- 
tion they get in these schools will be of more use to them 
than would be the course of study they give up. Wouldit 
not be fair if the schools that furnish a free preparation for 
college would also furnish free tuition in special subjects 
for those who cannot go to college ? 


IN your answer to the question “ What is the power of a 
jetter ?” asked by N., you answer the “Sound of the 
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letter.” Do} you mean by this that silent letters have no 
power? Take such words as hate, mate, etc. My impres 
sion has always beer that the letter “ EL” although silent 
as to sound, had the power to change the sound of a, as in 
words hat and mat, to the long sound in hate and mate. 
This is the way it looks tome. I would then give the fol- 
lowing as a definition of the power ofa letter. The sound 
of a letter, or the effect it has on other letters. M. 


THE DECIMAL LINE. 


I have found this device helpful in the division of deci- 
mal fractions. It may be serviceable to other teachers. 

I use the decimal line to mark off as many decimal 
places in the dividend as there are decimal places in the 
divisor. For obvious reasons we then divide up to the 
decimal line as in ordinary division, and then place the 
decimal point in the quotient. In this way the pupil is sure 
in all cases of the position of the decimal point, and docs 
not make mistakes. A few examples will illustrate. 

If the pupil is first trained to determine the position of 
the decimal line and then divide to it, and place the deci- 
mal point in the quotient, the matter becomes intelligible 


and simple. Very truly, 
A. J. FLoyp. 


Permit me to call attention to the article on page 395 No, 24 of 
JOURNAL, headed, “A Talk about Granite.” “The precious 
stones we have set 10 jewelery,” are said to be “ colored quartz,” 
and then tollows this list of precious stones; ** Amethyst, ruby, 
topaz, emerald.” This error should be corrected. 

rentucky. w. 0.C. 

The statement ix the article on stones, referred to,is mis- 
leading. Some gems, as amethyst, agate, onyx, jasper, 
opal, are, it is true, varieties of quartz. Ruby, topaz, 
emerald, and sapphire are all oxides of the metai alumin- 
ium ; these are ail heavier than quartz and harder, being 
surpassed in hardness only by the diamond. To group the 
four last named with quartz is therefore a serious mistake. 

Pittsburg, Pa. GUSTAVE GUTTENBURG. 


Will you give me the principal cities of the union in “> rank 
ot their population? J. E. K. 
Texas. 


The relative rank of twenty-seven cities having a popu- 
lution above 100,000 is as follows: 


1. New York, 2. Chicago, 

3. Philadelphia, 4. Brooklyn, 

5. St. Louis, 6. Boston, 

7%. Baltimore, 8. San Francisco, 
9, Cincinnati, 10. Cleveland, 
11. Buffalo, 12. New Orleans, 
13. Pittsburgh, 14. Washington, 
15. Detroit, 16. Milwaukee, 
17. Newark, 18. Minneapolis, 
19. Jersey City, 20. Louisville, 
21. Omaha, 22. Rochester, 
28. St. Paul, 24. Kansas City, 
25. Providence, 26. Fort Wayne, 


27. Denver. 


In my school the total vote for state flower was twenty-two 
votes. Rose, eighteen votes, golden-rod tour votes. What is the 
true majority tor rose? 

N. Ze J. 1. H. 


Webster’s ‘‘ International’? defines “ majority ’’ as the 
number by which one aggregate exceeds all other aggre- 
gate. Majority and plurality are used inter-changeably. 

This gives, therefore, a majority of fourteen votes. 


Who designed the actual f!ag of the United States and what sug. 
xeste) it 7 w. 

Louisville, Ky. 

The first flag of thirteen stars and stripes was adopted by 
Congress, 1777. It is supposed by some that it might have 
been derived from the arms of Gen. Washington which 
ccntain three stars in the upper portion and three bars 
running across the escutcheon. There are no means of 
kuowing certainly, though the coincidence is striking. 
The first flag was made by Mrs. Ross, of Philadelphia. 


Does the sun rise in the east aud set in the west? I remember 
this question came up in THe JOURNAL last year. 
A. C, 


It appears to rise in the northeast and set in the 
northwest; then to rise in the east and set iu the west; 
then to rise in the southeast and setin thesouthwest. But 
as the sun never gets over 23°25 north of the equator, 
why is it that it seems to rise in the northeast and set in 
the northwest ? The apparent daily motion of the sun is 
parallel with the equatorial plane. At the equinoxes the 
sun rises and sets east and west at all latitudcs, save at the 
poles. As its declination increases, its point of rising and 
setting also moves tu tue north cf east and west, increasing 
with the latitude. so that wheu it reaches its muximum of 
231° it maxes an entire circuit of the horizon at latitude 
664°. This condition can be dewoastrated by a globe. 


oe @or 


-a tired fveliug disappears, and you fecl uctive and strong 
atier tiking Pood's Sa-siperilla, 
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JOHN E, BRADLEY, Ph.D. 


John E. Bradley, Ph.D., is the present superintendent 
of the schools of Minneapolis, Minn. He came of New 
England ancestry, and inherited the strong qualities 
which gave success to his Puritan fathers. Graduated 
from Williams college in 1865, he at once became prin- 
cipal of the high school of Pittsfield, Mass. This position 
he retained for three years, when he was called to the 
principalship of the Albany high school. His work in 
Albany is well-known to all teachers of the Empire 
state. Under his management, which continued eighteen 
years, the school steadily advanced, and came to rank 
with the best high schools of the country. While prin- 
cipal of this school, Dr. Bradley inaugurated and secured 
much valuable legislation pertaining to education in New 
York state. 

In 1878 he was appointed commissioner to the Paris 
Exposition, where he did much to secure suitable re- 
presentation for American school exhibits. Here the 
work of the Albany school ranked among the first. 

In 1886 Dr. Bradley was appointed to the superinten- 
dency of the Minneapolis schools, and under his care 
their progress has been rapia and sure. The estimate 
of his work made by: practical educators places the 
Minneapolis schools among the foremost in the country. 
He is a trustee of Williams college and of Carleton col- 
lege. His executive ability and safe judgment, with his 
long experience in directing school work, render him 
eminently well fitted for such positions of trust. 

In educational ideas Dr. Bradley is neither radical nor 
conservative, but he wisely culls the best wherever 
found. He is cautious and thorough in administration, 
a wise judge of human nature, and a skilful leader of 
men, Having no hobbies, the work in his schools is 
symmetrical and harmonious, while it is thoroughly pro- 
gressive. He is an earnest advocate of the principles of 
manual training, and his schools prove bis arguments in 
its favor, 

eee — 

A PACKAGE was laid on the desk f1om Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, sent by Mr. 8.8. Purdy, teacher of writing and Miss 
Carrie E. Dyer, teacher of drawing, in the puclic schools 
of that city. It contained specimens of penmanship 
drawing, pap2r cutting, and sewing. 

The penmanship shows painstaking teaching to an un- 
usual degree ; possibly more practice in movement exer- 
cises would have made a freer line. 

The drawing is chiefly free-hand, though a few credit- 
able specimens of mechanical drawings are given. The 
free-hand work consists of— 

(1) Lines, angles,and their combinations in symmetrical 
figures. These are very well done. 

(2) Drawings of cone, cylinder, etc., and of common 
objects, covering quite a range from a spool, cup, ete., 
to two sides of a room (for perspective) and a cottage 
with a piazza and gable-roof seen from the school-house 
window. This, by an eight year old pupil, is very good ; 
a wheelbarrow drawn from memory isalso good. There 
isa very fair representation of a three-bar gate bya 
little seven year old and other work equally deserving of 
mention. 

(3) Designs in floral and conventional ornament. In 
severa) of these the work is better than the design 


chosen. An original design by an eight year old pupil 
of the Germania school is well done and shows an active 
fancy. A bracket by an eight year old Central school 
pupil is good, as is the work generally. 

(4) Drawings of leaves and one of fruit and vegetables. 
Well done, especially for five and six year old pupils. 

The paper-cutting and sewing show promising begin- 
nings of these branches. Altogether Mr. Purdy and Miss 
Dyer are to be congratulated upon the scope of their 
work, its intelligent plan, and the good results already 
attained by their pupils. 





To the teacher experienced in taking children to en- 
tertainments, the following responsible position is full 
of attraction. 

An enterprising Nebraska man says that he will take 
to the Columbian exposition a crowd of 50,000 school 
children from Omaha and vicinity. He proposes to 
have each car load in charge of a teacher, and he has 
already begun negotiations with the railroads for special 
rates and special trains. 


THE chairman of the London school board condemns 
the whole scheme of free education as the practical 
throwing away of two millions of money without. ac- 
complishing any gain whatever in education. ‘It 
introduces,” he says, ‘such changes into the present 
internal organization of the schools as must inevitably 
lead to a complete dislocation and disturbance of the 
work of education.” 


A SUGGESTION of what to do with the uneducated immi- 
gration to this country has been given by the Jewish 
Alliance in St. Louis, who have opened a school for the 
education of Jewish immigrants who come to that city. 
They are first taught the English language ; after that 
instruction in the laws of the land, the nature of the 
government, its political and social economy, and every- 
thing else that goes to make them thorough Ameri- 
can citizens—not a bad curriculum for any school. 
Perhaps American children might be admitted. There 
is nothing our children need more in the way of educa- 
tion than an opportunity to learn the English language 
and a chance to fi.d out what it is to be an American. 


THE American Indians want to be represented by an 
exbibit at the World’s Fair, and at the agencies in the 
Wess they are signing petitions to be granted the privi- 
lege. The petitions are addressed to the President of 
the United States and his cabinet, and to the commis- 
sioners of the World’s Fair. In quite pathetic language 
they set forth the despairing condition of the Indians, 
and protest against the celebration of the discovery of 
America—an event so momentous and disastrous to 
them—without being accorded proper recognition and a 
chance to make an exhibit which will not only ser ze 
as a most appropriate background upon which to illus- 
trate the progress of 400 hundred years, but will show 
that the Indians themselves have mude greater advance- 
ment than is generally supposed. 


WHO shall say that Texas is not ingenious as well as 
progressive? Tne following offer is made to the public 
school teachers of the state : ‘‘ The expenses of a four 
weeks’ trip to Columbian exhibition will be paid for any 
bona fide pub.ic school teacher in Texas who will send 
in by the 1st of November, 1891, the greatest nu:nber of 
words made from the letters contained in the following 
sentence: ‘ What ate the teachers duing for Texas at the 
World's Fair?’ Tne contest will be subject to the fol- 
lowing rules : 

1, All words must be numbered. 

2. All the words found in the English part of Web- 
ster’s or Worcester’s dictionary will be accepted, exclud- 
ing the appendix. 

3. No proper or geographical names are allowed. 

4. No letter cau be repeated in any word oftener than 
it is tound in the sentence. 

5. Hyphenated words, like sea-coast, will be accepted. 

6. A list containing more than twenty-five errcrs will 
be rejected. 

7. Words spelled the same are counted but once, no 
matter how different the meaning is. 


8. Words spelled differently, baving the same mean- 
ing, will be cuunted as separate words. 
¥. No plural words allowed.” 





AN old geography made in the eighteenth century Ly 
a German, Gottlieb Ende:felder, for his students, bus 
been discovered. it is a curivus relic of pedagogy. 


There seems to have been an intuitive notion in we 
writer’s mind that the laws of simile and association 
were gcod things to use in assisting the memory. 
are a few of the questions and answe)s. 


Q.—With what shail we compare the wan who does 
not know geography * 


These 


A.—With a bell without a clap- 
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per, with a blind man who walks ever in darkness, with 
a silly goose, with a stupid cow. 

Q.—Who introduced the map into Egypt? A.—King 
Sesostris. 

Q.—In what kind of a carriage did he ride? A.—Ina 
golden carriage. 

Q.—By what means did Satan try to mislead the Lord 
Jesus into idulatry? A.—By means of a map. 

Q.—Who supports this opinion? A.—Hugo Grotius a 
very learned man. 

Q.— What did Satan show the Lord on the map? A.— 
All the kingdoms of the world and their glory. 

Q.—How does Bohemia look onthe map? A.—Like a 
full-blown rose. 

Q.—What 1s the great curiosity of the city of Prague? 
A,—A meat market without flies. They were driven off 
by the holy Procopius or some sorcerer. 

Q —What is the biggest bell in the world? A.—The 
bell at St. Stepben’s Church, Vienna. 

Q.—What is this bell supposed to be ? A.—The grand- 
mother of all other bells in the world. 

ACCORDING to a recent Census Bulletin, the race count 
has been made for the South Atlantic a South Central 
states, and for Missouri and Kansas, in advance of the 
main work of tabulation. The total population embraced 
in this count is 23,875,259, of which 16,868,205 were 
white, 6,996,166 colored, and 10,888 Chinese, Japanese, 
and Indians. In these states were found in 1890 fifteen- 
sixteenths of the entire colored population of the United 
States, so that for the purpose of immediately ascertain- 
ing the percentage of increase, the returns of these 
states are adequate and not likely to be materially affect- 
ed by the returns of the other states and territories 
where the colored population is small. 

The popular belief that the negroes were increasing 
at a much greater rate than the white population is 
erroneous. 





THE effect of the use of tobacco on the student can 
often be traced by the observant teacher who sees clear 
brains grow misty and bright eyes dim, under the 
stealthy use of the cigarette. A principal of a high 
school reports the case of the failure to graduate of two 
of his most promising students from the effect of tobacco. 
And not only in high schools and colleges is the evil tak- 
ing root ; everywhere teachers are struggling against the 
effects of this babit. They find boys unable to do their 
work because of a seeming mental stupidity, and teach- 
ers cannot trace the cause or devise a cure. 

Dr. Seaver, the pbysician of YaJe collegé and professor 
of athletics. has given eight years of observation to the 
effects of smoking upon the minds and bodies of Yale 
students. He finds that those who indulge in tobacco 
have less lung power, less weight, less height, and less 
nervous power. He also says that of those whv have re- 
ceived certain honorary appointments, only five per 
cent. were smokers, and very few smokers received ap- 
pointment. 

INQUIRIES are made as tothe origin of ‘‘ Toynbee Hall” 
in London, and the kind of work dune there. The fol- 
lowing outline given by Rev. Mr. Barnett, the founder 
oi the scheme, will answer these questions : 

Toynbee Hall proper is located in the center of the Whitechapel 
district, in the slums of London, and is an institution founded by 
Oxford graduates. They live there to assist in educating the 
lower class by a system of university extension. The object is to 
give them better ideas of lite by living as examples among them. 
A school is connected with the institution, where classes are taught 
in various educational subjects. The reception rooms are open to 
the neighbors certain nights in the week, social gatherings are 
held there, dinners are given, and everything is done that will in- 
terest the poorer classes. These college graduates come from the 
best 1am.lies in Great Britain and make tue hall their homes while 
utiey carry on their business as usual during the day. 

Two other buildings have been erected, named after Oxford 
buildings, and they are for the use of colleze men and others 
who are unable to support themselves. Some of the collegians 
are studying law and can only make five dollars a week. 

In these buildings comfortable rooms are turnished at prices 
they can afford to pay. Classes are also held there at mght, and 
the buildings are made to be as much like social «lubs as possible. 
It is the intention of the managers ot Toynbee Hall to erect a 
dozen more buildings, as there is a great deimand for rooms in 
them. The work in London has met with great success. 


THE total number of insane persons treated in both 
public and private institutions during the year 1839, as 
given in Census Bulletin No. 62, was 97,535, while during 
the year 1881 there were 56,205 treated, sho wing an in- 
Crease in the nine years of 41,330, or 73.53 per cent, 
This percentage of increase, when compared with the 
percentage of increase of population in the last decade, 
namely 24.£6, does not indicate an increase in the pro- 
portion Ot imsaue persuns tu population, but sather a 





great increase in the amount of asylum accommodation 
provided, and a willingness on the part of the public to 
make full use of all the facilities thus provided. 





PREVi0Us to the present school year the system of 
schools in Salt Lake City consisted of twenty-one inde- 
pendent districts. The territorial law in 1890 consolid- 
ated these independent districts into one district under 
control of a board of education. The compulsory school 
law and increasing population resulted in a total schcol 
population of 19,000, with room for only 3,000 pupils. 
The only way to meet the dilemma was to rent buildings, 
and three-eightbs of the pupils are now in outside struct- 
ures, There was not sufficient muney to meet the 
demands, and the board ask for authority to sell bonds to 
the amount of $600,000 for school purposes. In the face 
of these difficulties the public schools have made rapid 
progress under Dr. J. F. Millspaugh, superintendent. 
One hundred teachers are employed and gocd work has 
been done in these unfavorable conditions. 





THE Dunkirk, N. Y., Evening Observer says of us : 

The 2ist summer number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
(N. Y.) exhibits an enterprise in the matter of educa- 
tional journalism that deserves congratulation. The 
increased interest of the public concerning education 
finds exp~ession here. Better methods of teaching are 
pointed out, the teachers are urged to make professional 
advancement, educational ideas are discussed in a 
forcible and digmfied manner. This number bas num- 
erous advertisements, which of themselves show there 
is a strong current of progress entering the school-room. 
THE JOURNAL deserves high praise. It is evidently a 
powerful factor among the educational forces of the 
couatry.” 

KinGs County, N. Y., as is well known, was settled 
by the Dutch, and after coming under English rule it 
still remained Dutch in everything that pertained to 
social life till the latter part of the last century. The 
following is probably one of the first calls for an 
English school-master : 


ANTED—Ano English schoolmaster at New Utrecht, Kings 
County, L. L., capable ot teaching reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; any — recommended for good morals and sober 
deportment, with suitable qualifications, will meet with g .ud 
encouragement by upplying to the subscriber. 
Jaques Burkeloo. 


May 22. 

The above advertisement appears in a newspaper 
called the Diary or Evening hegister published at 
82 Water St., New York, under date of August 28, 1794, 
and as the original advertisement was inserted’ (as 
above) on May 22, it would seem as if a suitable person 
was not easily procured. 

THE class orator at Philips Exeter academy, at the 
last commencement was Henry Catto Minton, colored, 
of Philadelphia. 


Supt. DRAPER, in his annual address before the state 
association, reported the vote on the state national 
flower as follows: 

Rose. Golden Rod. 
118 school commissioners 





districts 142,036 53 349 
82 cities, . ‘ . ° 151,012 150,568 
7 normal schools. 1,300 1,571 
2 Indian reservations. , » 74 57 
Miscellaneous. . . ‘ ‘ 394 866 

294,816 206,402 


Total. ’ ‘ , . 

Majority for rose, 88,414 

The result was loudly applauded. 

AT the anpual meeting of the Brooklyn board of edu- 
cation William H. Maxwell was re-elected superintend- 
ent of schools, After a long parliamentary war, a plan 
to establish industrial education, is spite of the refusal 
of money by the city, was defeated, and it was decided 
to fit up the building set apart for that purpose for the 
use of the pupils of the girls’ high school. 


501,208 





A MEMBER of the Brooklyn board of education, at one 
of their meetings, characterized as an outrage the speech 
of a boy at the commencement of No. 3 school m favor 
of the McKinley bill. He moved that no original essay 
be in future allowed at exhibitions. This was amend- 
ed by the insertion of the words ‘‘on any political or 
religious subject.” Some one called attention to the fact 
that this would exclude essays on ancient history and 
nearly everythiog eles. Some members wanted to cen- 





sure the principal of the school, but finally the whole sub- 
ject was referred to the c »mmittee on rules, 


To the lovers of epigrammatic, straight-forward advice, 
the following exhortations, among a hundred similar 
ones in the same circular, will be appreciated. They are 
given by an Iowa county superintendent to his teach 
ers : 

“Teach the outline map of Iowa to the school; if 
they say the preceding teacher taught it, do not let this 
make any difference with your teaching it again. 





If there is a globe in the school-room use it. If you 
do not know how to ure it, learn how. 
Read each issue of your educational journal. If you 


do not take a journal, you should. 

Do not think you can teach successfully and also run 
to parties two or three nights each week. Just as sure 
as you do this you will be the subject of the talk of the 
neighbor hood.” 

THE Census bureau at Washington has issued a bulle- 
tin on the distribution of population in accordance with 
altitude. In the area below 500 feet is included nearly al] 
that part of the population which is engaged in manufac- 
turing and in the foreign commerce of the country, and 
most of that engaged in the culture of cotton, rice, and 
sugar. The interval between 500 and 1,500 feet comprises 
the greater part of the prairie states and the grain-pro- 
ducing states of the Northwest. 

East of the 98th meridan 1,500 feet is practically the 
upper limit of population, all the country lying above 
that elevation being mountainous. The population be- 
between 2,000 and 5,000 feet is found mainly on the 
slope of the great Western plains. 





A NOVEL plan for having superior central instruction 
in the rural districts is being tried at Concord, Mass. 
About four thousand people scattered over a large area 
had had the usual number of separate small schools. 
A central graded school has been established and all the 
rest closed. Free conveyance is furnished the pupils 
to and fiom the school. The result will be watched with 
interest. 

Tae summer schools at Harvard university through 
the months of July and August will give the following 
courses of instruction: Anglo-Saxon, English, German, 
French, chemistry, botany, geology, physics, physiology 
and hygiene, field engineering, physical training, and 
also a course of about thirty lectures concerning the 
methods of instruction in the several departments in 
which these courses belong. 

The course in physiology and hygiene is expressly de- 
signed to meet the needs of teachers in the public 
schools. Among the instructors are Professors Shaler, 
Davis, Bartlett, Sanderson, Bergen, Ganoug, Manly, 
Byerly, and Dr. Sargent. 

One of the signs that Italians are beginning to feel an 
interest in American politics, is indicated by the fact 
that Brooklyn Italians are asking for a place on the 
board of education for a representative of their nation. 
Any ability for managing which the natives of Italy 
may naturally possess will be found very useful fo them- 
selves in American school boards, 


THE annual graduating exercises at West Chester nor- 
mal school, Pa., was of a very interesting character. A 
class of thirty-seven young ladies and gentlemen went 
out as teachers to put into larger practice the principles 
so well learned at this normal. Prof. Phillips succeeds 
in raising the reputation of this school year after year 
and guthcring a fine faculty to his assittance. The local 
press are very enthusiastic over their schcoi. 


THE Catholic Educator of London and Dublin says : 
‘* Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt has had made an exact imi 
tation of the English crown, and wears it at the opera in 
New York.” This will be news here. They bave queer 
ideas over there in England as to the way the Yankees 
spend their money. Next we shall be tuld that Jay 
Gould's little boys use diamond spheres instead of ordin- 
ary marbles. 

ntcibitinnsaaatis 
NEW YORK CITY 

Tue board of education in this city have recommended 
that ‘‘no appointment hereafter made of any teacher 
under other than his or her proper name shal! be valid. 
Susie may be appointed, but Susan holds the position. 


—_— 


Tue primary department of grammar schoo! No 61, cf 
which Mrs. M. L. Van Liew is principal, is not called 
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manual training school, nevertheless it is teaching draw- 
ing, paper-folding, sewing, the making of paper solid- 
forms. and putty relief-maps. Maps are first molded 
in Indian meal, slates being used instead of individual 
molding boards, The meal does not fly about as sand 
would do, This is a valuable point for teachers who 
have not conveniences for sand-modeling. 





AT the kindergarten of the Workingman’s school, the 
paper-cutting and folding designs are made in a shade 
and tint of the same color as in a standard and a neutral 
color (red and gray, etc.). The effect is pleasing and 
seems likely to educate the children to better taste than 
is native to most of them. 


———_-——_ 8 G04 — 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Southern Illinois Association, Mt. Vernon, Aug. 

Business Educators’ Association of America, Chautauqua, N.Y., 
July 14-24. Fres., L. A. Gray, Portland, Me. Sec. W. E. McCord, 
New York. 

South Carolina State Teachers’ Association. Anderson, July 
1-22. Pres. W. H. Witherson, Winnston, 8. C. Sec., A. Banks, 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 

East Mississippi Teachers’ Association, Corinth, July 22-31. J 
G. Wooten, Pres. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


National Summer School, Glens Falls, N. Y., July 21, three 
weeks. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, begins July 13. 

Ambherst Summer School, July 7-August 10. 

Alfred Hall Summer School of English, French, and German, 
Prudence Island, R. I. 

National Sehool of Elocution and Oratorv, Thousand Island 
Park, N.Y. July 6-August 14. 

Indiana Summer School of Methods, Indiana, Pa. July 3, three 
weeks, 

Summer School of Languages, Asbury Park, N.J.,and Chicago, 


C. E. Holt’s Normal Music School, Lexington, Mass., August 4- 


Mt. Nebo Summer School, Mt. Nebo, Ark, 
Boston School of Oratory. Summer session of five weeks opens 
July 6. Prin. Moses True Brown, 7 A Beacon St. 
Harvard University Summer School. Address Secretary Har- 
vard University, Cumbridge, Mass. 
Marine Biological Laboratory, Wood’s Holl, July 8-Aug,. 26. 
Address H. C. Bumpus, Wood s Holl, Mass, 
Ontario School of Oratory and Elocution, Grimsby Park, On- 
tario, July 6 to Aug. 15. 
Callanan Summer School of Methods, Des Moines, Lowa, July 
6-31. Address C. W. Martin, lesMoines, [owa. 
Sea Side Summer Normal, Corpus Christi, Tex. Four weeks in 
July. Address Prof. J. E. Rodgers, Dallas, Tex. 
Lake Minnetonka Summer school, Excelsior, Minn., July 7, con- 
tinuing 4 weeks. H. B. McConnell, director, Excelsior, Minn. 
Peabody Siate Normal Institute, Troy, Alabama, August 17, five 
weeks. E. R. Eldridge, LU. D., Conductor, 
Biological Laboratory, Cold Spring Harbor, L. lL. Season of 
891. 


Monteagle Summer Schools, Monteagle, Tenn., opens July 3, 
continuing from four to eight weeks. Address F. H. Peebies, 
Mouteagie, Tenn. 

Southern California Summer School for Teachers.—Santa Moni- 
oa, California, July 6, August 14, 





FOREIGN. 

England.—We learn from the London Evening Student 
that in the commercial evening schools at Manchester 
under the school board, there hxs been great progress dur- 
ing the past session. The number of entries in the various 
subjects in the commercial evening schools has risen from 
2.707 in 1889 to 7,778 in 1890, The number taking book- 
keeping has increased from 431 to 1,066; students in type- 
writing from 102 to 415; in modern languages from 569 to 
1,054. The figures for shorthand in the commercial evening 
schools show au increase from 782 to 1,229, and it should be 
borne in mind, in connection with this subject, that in 
addition there have been in theelementary evening schools 
3,956 boys also receiving instruction in sborthand, 

The establishment of schools for technical instruction in 
science and art subjects, in lieu of isolated classes, has bad 
a marked effect not only upon the efficiency of the instruc- 
tion, but also upon the numbers who have joived at the 
various centers. The number of students in science and 
art subjects in the Manchester board evening schools has 

ncreased from 3,165 last year to 5,935 during the present 

session, and the increase has largely been in thosesubjects 
of practical instruction which are likely to be of the great- 
est value to working class students. The students in 
geometry and machine construction have more than 
doubled, and the like is also true of mathematics and 
chemistry. 

The clerical force of the school board for London at the 
head office consists of the clerk ot the board; assistant 
clerk of the board; accountant: statistical clerks, 8; 
finance clerks, 63; school management clerks, 66; evening 
classes clerks, 10; by-laws and industrial schools clerks, 
14; minuting clerks, 7; store clerks, 15; works and archi- 
tects, 40; general clerks, 2; and the secretary to chairman 
—a total of 229 persons. This statement does not include 
draughtsmen, surveyors, clerks of works, instructors, in- 
spectors. correspondents, packers, messengers, etc. 


THERE is a more earnest inquiry setting in for good 
teachers than in any past year. All good teachers who 
ure seeking good places at good salaries should address 
at once Mr. H. 8. Kellogg, 25 Clinton Place, New York, 
Write for information, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


AN ELEMENTARY HANDBOOK ON POTABLE WATER. By 
Floyd Davis, M.Sc., Ph. D. New York, Boston, and 
Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 1891. 118 pp. $1.00. 
The world owes a heavy debt of gratitude to those scien- 

tists who have investigated the qualities of water with ref- 
ence to domestic purposes. In cities especially the ques- 
tion of a water supply is one of the highest importance. 
There is no doubt that the death rate has been greatly 
decreased in crowded communities by these investigators. 
One of the most enthusiastic and successful of these is the 
author of this volume. He gives thé results of his labors 
in a clear, compact, and well arranged shape that will be 
of the highest value to chemists and sapitarians, and might 
be read with profit by thousands besides. The chapters 
treat of pure water, inorganic constituents, vegetable con- 
stituents, animal constituents, micro-organisms, water 
supplies, natural purification, artificial purification, and 
systems for central filtration. The book will greatly stim- 
ulate the study of this important subject. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LANGUAGE. Vol. 28—Palmistry to Perseus. New York: 
Garretson, Cox & Co. 

This volume contains many articles of great value, a 
large number of which are illustrated. Among the most 
elaborate ones are those on paper, Paris, parish, parlia- 
ment, parsee, patents, patronage, Paul, Pennsylvania, pen- 
sions and pensioners, Pentateuch, perpetual motion, etc. 


A TEXT-BooK OF GEOMETRICAL DEDUCTIONS. Book I. 
Corresponding to Euclid, Book I. By James Blaikie, M. 
A., and W. Thomson, M. A., B.Sc. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Go. 138 pp. 60 cents. 


This treatise is intended to assist in the art of solving 
geometrical deductions or riders. First a deduction is 
written out in full as a model for the student; then follow 
others (with figures) for the student to write out ; and lastly 
each section contains deductions that are to be accom- 
plished with very little or no aid. The book was tested be- 
fore publication by actual work with pupils with very 
gratifying results. It furnishes the student with plenty 
of practice and takes him out of the beaten path, mcreas- 
ing his self-reliance and his love for the study. 


MATERIALS FOR FRENCH COMPOSITION. Part Il. By C. 
H. Grandgent. Heath’s Modern Language Series. bes. 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co. 22 pp. 15 cents. 

This is intended for pupils in their second year’s study 
of French. It is based on Ventura’s story, ** Peppino.” 
Each one of the thirty-five exercises is based on about a 
page of this story. From the wordsand pbrases contained 
in the French text a new conversation is composed, render- 
ing peculiarly French expressions by corresponding Eng- 
lish idioms, and treating the single words, as far as possi- 
ble, in such a way as to give practice in the use of the 
forms of verbs, nouns. pronouns, and adjectives. After 
thoroughly studying the French page the pupil attempts 
the —— This method will doubtless produce good 
results, 


THE SARDONYX SEAL. A ROMANCE OF NORMANDY. By 
Belle Gray Taylor. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
naui’s Sous. 

“The Sardonyx Seal” isa tale of life on the coast of 
Normandy. It opens very romantically with a shipwreck. 
One young man is cast on the shore by the waves and an- 
other rescued from a cave where the rising tide had im- 
prisoned him. They met some charming young ladies after 
their rescue and love-making naturally follows. The au- 
thor gives us athorough introduction to the pleasant sea- 
coast country, and the leisurely life of its people. She has 
considerable descriptive power, and the characters speak 
naturally and souaiiy in a light and cheerful vein. The 
pict, while not complex, is sufficient to attract the inter- 
est. The volume is bound with red and white cloth with 
gilt lettering. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LAND. Palestine as it Was and Now is: 
Historical, Geographicai, etc., along the lines of our 
Saviour’s journeys. By John Fulton, D. D., LL.D. In- 
troduction by kt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D. 
Chicago Standerd-Columbian Co. New York: The M. 
W. Hazen Co, 652 pp. 

The fact that this book is written by such a scholarly 
clergyman as Dr. Fulton is sufficient to guarantee its hign 
literary merit and its accuracy in regard to geographical, 
historical, and scriptural statements. ‘The narrative takes 
the reader to the region the Christian loves to visit, if only 
in thought. An imaginary journey is taken over the route 
our Saviour took, what he said and did at differ- 
ent places is recalled, and these places are described 
in words and by means of attractive illustrations 
mavy of which are full-page. The illustrations are 
taken from many sources, as the book is intended to sup- 
plant no other, and it certainly will create a further de- 
mand for many of the existing books on Palestine. The 
tirst chapter treats of Joppa and its strange people and nar- 
row, crouked streets. From there we are taken to Jerusa- 
lem, then to Bethlehem, to the famous battle fields, to Jer- 
icho, to Samaria, to the coast cities, and to many other 
places. The manners and customs of the people, their 
houses, public buildings, and temples are described, both 
as in ancient and in modern times, There are several large 
maps, some of cities and surroundings and others of exten- 
sive tracts of country. Of the four hundred illustrations in 
ithe book many are colored. The volume is handsomely 
bound in cloth and has large, clear type,and wide margins, 
‘rhe frontispiece shows a scene in David street, Jerusalem. 


A HIGHER ALGEBRA. By G. A. Wentworth, 
Ginn & Co. 181. $81.50. 


This algebra provides a course parallel to the course 
covered by the author’s School and College Algebras to- 
gether. The elementary part is as full as the School Alge- 
bra; but the advanced part is briefer than the College 
Algebra. The work is essentially the same as the Com- 
plete Algebra, but there is an iniprovement over that work 
In the urrangement of topics and the methods of present- 
ing then. The two parts in one book will be found useful 
where some of the class are moreadvav ced than the others, 
The concrete explanations of algebraic quantities by means 
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of lines divided into parts, will be very serviceable in ex- 

laining plus and minus quantities to young students. 

he definitions and rules are as few and brief as possible. 
and a very large space is devoted to problems. Among 
the chapters we will mention are those on ‘“‘ Choice,” 
“Chance.” “Common Logarithms,” ‘ Theory of Num 
bers,” “‘ Variables and Limits,” ‘‘Convergincy of Series,” 
etc. Answers to the problems are bound separately in 
paper covers and will be furnished free for, pupils when 
teachers apply for them. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AN) 
LANGUAGE. Vol. 29.—Perseverance to pluperfect. New 
York: Garretson, Cox & Co. 


The ously volumes of this work, as to reliability and 
breadth of information. have been tested and the verdict 
isin their favor. The present volume contains elaborate 
articles on Peru, Philadelphia, Philippine islands, phi- 
lology, Pheenicia, photography, phrenology, Pittsburgh, 
and many other subjects. 


BEYOND THE BouRN. Reports of a traveler returned from 
the ** Undisecc vered country.”” Submitted to the world 
by Amos K. Fiske. New York: Fords, Howard, & Hu! 
bert. 1891. 222pp. 16 mo., vellum cloth, $1.00. 


The author of the charming and successful book “‘ mid- 
night Talks at the Club ” again makes bis bow as an author 
with a book that is very original in some respects. Whil> 
spending a vacation in the country the writer is supposed 
to have met with a reticent and mysterious individual 
who gives hima manuscript, which relates the story of the 
undiscovered country that the mysterious person has ex- 

lored. This visitor ‘‘ beyond the bourn”’ lay three days 
or dead as the result of injuries in a railway accident, 
but was resuscitated. He meets his father, mother, sister, 
wife, child,and friend who had died previously and talks 
with them concerning their new life. Oue of the most 
striking chapters is that concerning a visit to another 
world where the people bave made great progress socially, 
morally, and intellectually. This part of the volume is 
‘Looking Backward” and “The Crystal Button ” in an 
other shape. The writer shows a wide acquaintance with 
the scientific and religious thought ofthe day. He avoids 
the error of describing spiritual things by means of ma- 
terial objects, treating the subject in a reverent spirit, 
though he advancesideas that would convict him of heresy 
were he achurchman, However one may differ trom the 
writer, it certainly cannot injure one to follow him 
through his dream of a future life. The style is clear and 
limpid, making the book delightful reading. 


CHARLES DARWIN: His LIFE AND WorRK. By Charles 
Frederick Holder. New York and London: G, P. Put 
nam’s Sons. 1891. 279pp. $1.50. 

Few men have the fortune by their work to mark an 
epoch in science. Within twenty years after the publica- 
tion of the “ Origin of Species” scientists the world over 
had practically accepted the theory of the author. As an 
epoch-maker then Charles Darwin must be classed with 
Newton, Copernicus, and other greatinvestigators. Noth- 
ing could have been‘tmore effective in developing his scien- 
tific knowledge and ability, or bringing him before the sci 
entific world, than the five years’ voyage of the Beagle. 
Then it was that he laid the foundation forthat theory that 
so startled orthodox thinkers. We wonder no less at the 
protundity of his researches than at their wide range. In 
fact, every variety of phenomena in the natural world came 
within his ken. Prof. Holder, in this volume of the 
‘* Leaders in Science ’’ series, has told thestory of the great 
scientist’s work ina charming way. Few exceptscientests 
can afford the time to read Darwin’s works entire. We have 
here a popular book giving an idea of the pure and noble 
minded man, the patient investigator, and the profound 
thinker, several papers showing the estimation in whict 
he was held by scientific men, and a bibliography of his 
works, together with a list of books and articles rel.ting to 
his researches. 


ELEMENTARY LEssONS IN HEAT, LIGHT, AND SoUND. By 
D. E. Jones, B. Sc. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co, 282 pp. 70 cents. 

This book is intended to assist beginners in aptnentel 
physics, so that when they come to take the college course 
they muy have definite ideas, instead of the nebulous ones 
that come from the memorizing of words. The experi 
ments given here have been tried repeatedly by the 
author and so arranged as to avoid the usual causes of 
failure. For an elementary treatise it gives a very full 
considerations of the different subjects. Under heat we 
have temperature, thermometers, expansion, specific heat, 
change of state, hygrometry, and transmission; under 
light, shadows, photometry, velocity, reflection, spherical 
mirrors, refraction, lenses, optical instruments, and dis 
persion and color; and under sound, vibratory motion, 
wave motion, transmission, reflecuon, pitch aud musical 
intervals, trausverse vibrations of strings, and vibrations 
ot aircolumns. There are many illustrations and numer 
ous examples. 


LETTERS OF PHILIP DORMER, FOURTH EARL OF CHESTER- 
FIELD. Vol. Il. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 265 pp. $1.00. 

‘his wolume of the “‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets” curtains 

a fine frontispiece portrait of Philip Stanhope, Lord 

Chesterfield’s godson to whom the letters were addres-ei. 

The epistles are both in French aud in English,embracing « 

iarge number of subjects and baving a decidedly classical 

flavor throughout. They furnish a treat for the lover ot 
epistolatory literature. 


DAs HAIDEDORF, von Adalbert Stifter. Edited for the use 
of schools, by Otto Heller. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1891. 50 pp. 2 cents. 

Stifter is classed among the best of German prose 
writers. He contined .himself to what we would term 
‘short stories,’’ which he polished until they suited his 
fastidious taste. ‘‘ Das Haidedorf”’ is one of his master- 
pieces, and we hope it will give as much pleasure tv 
readers on this side of the Atlantic as it hus to those ou 
the other side. 


PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Parts 1 and 2 (January and April). Part3(July). New 
York and London: G. P. Putuwam’s Sons. Issued quar- 
terly, $4 a year. ; 

The American Historical Association was organized by 
such men as Andrew D. White, George Bancroft, Jusu” 
Winsor, William F. Poole, and others for the promotion «| 
historical stucies, the collection apd preservation of h' 
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torical manuscripts and for kindred purposes in the interest 
of American history and of history in America. There are 
nine articles in the January-June pumber including the 
secretary’s report, “‘ Demand for Education in American 
History,” by Hon. John Jay ; “ The Theory of the Village 
Community,” by Charles M. Andrews and “Origin of 
American institutions,” by Douglas Campbell. The June 
number has five articles including one on ‘The Phiioso- 
phic Aspects of er by Hon. Wm. T. Harris, and a 
oer on “‘ Canada and the United States: An Historical 
etrospect,”’ by John George Bourinot. 


THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF 
ULyssEs. By Dr. Edward Brooks, A. M. Philadelphia: 
The Penn Publishing Co. 370 pp. $1.25. 


About one year ago Dr. Brooks published “‘ The Story of 
the liad,’’ which is now naturally followed by this the 
companion volume on the Odyssey. All who wish to full 
understand modern literature must be acquainted wit 
these old tales of the first and greatest Greek poet. The 
names of the gods and heroes are not only interwoven in 
our literature,but in our language. In the original Greek, 
Homer can be studied only by a few ; in such translations 
as those of Pope, Bryant, Chapman. and Lang, by many 
more. In these books Dr. Brooks reaches a much wider 
class of readers. The charming tales of the Odyssey, that 
so delighted Greek children, in this attractive prose dress 
will certainly be ?——- with American children,and older 
persons as well. e book has seventeen full-page illus- 
trations. It is neatly bound in blue cloth. 


ten lessons. 


PERNIN’S UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHY. In 
B Published by the 


y H. Pernin, Detroit, Mich.: 
author. 198 pages. 

There are many points of difference between this system 
and the older ones, among which are a different vowel 
scale, the absence of shaded characters, only one position 
for words, etc. Many employ the system in the West, and 
tho members of its friends is increasing, and like it on ac- 
count of its simplicity and legibility. 


THE GENIUS OF GALILEE: AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. By 
Ansou Uriel Hancock. Chicago: Chas, H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn street. 507 pp. 


In “‘ The Genius of Galilee,” we find a story treating of 
the life and times of Christ, a well-worn theme, yet ever 
new. Wallace has succeeded, in his wonderfully clever 
novel, Ben-Hur, in throwing around those times a poetic 
halo. Mr. Hancock has sought to lend less glamor to the 
narrative, and to describe, so far as he could, after exhaus- 
tive study, the typical men and women of Palestine of 
2,000 years ago. This was no easy task, but he brought 
enthusiasm aud ability, and although he may have some- 
times erred, as our ideas about Palestine are changing, he 
has produced a book that is both instructive and entertain- 
ing. He deals with the actua!, the real, instead of the su- 
pernatural in which scriptural novels often abound. The 
current of the’ story is made to run naturally around the 
life of the Master, giving us a reflected rather than a di- 
rect light from him. The heroine of the love portion of the 
narrative is Sarah, the story of whose attachment for the 
Roman so.dier is full of interest. We follow her from Jeru- 
salem to Rome and back and become acqnainted with 
many of the people and their cities on these travels. From 
the very apt interweaving of sentences and phrases from 


the Bible in the sentences we judge that the author’s 
mind is saturated with Biblical love. His treatment of 
the Nazarine as a character in the story is marked by good | 
taste, and can scaacely be found fault with, notwithstand- | 
ing the delicacy of the theme. 
| 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In APPLETON’s Town und Country library will be issued at once 


anew novel by Beatrice Whitby, entitled “The Awakening of 
May Fenwick.” 


Henry Hotz & Co. will issue (their tirst English book under the | 
new copyright law (Mrs. Mona Caird’s “ Romance of the Moors,” | 
the scene of which is said to be laid in Yorkshire. It will be 
published in the Leisure Hour Series. 


D.C. Heata & Co. will publish soon Goethe's “ Herman and 
Dorothea ” edited, with an introduction, commentary, and biblio 
graphy, by Prof. Wm. T. Hewitt of Cornell. 


THE HARPERS, as their first volume under the new copyright 
law, will publish the biography of Mr. Gladstone, by G. W. E. 
Russell, as the next volume in the Queen’s Prime Minister Series. 

THE LONGMANS expect, in October, to bring out a new volume 
by Mr. Henderson comprising a series of musical essays on Wag- | 
ner, the history of piano music, Schumann's symphonies, and 
other topics. 


Guyw & Co. have in preparation a two-volume work, * Speci- 
mens of the Pre-Shakesperean Drama,” edited, with an introduc- 
tion and notes, by John Matthews Manly, Ph.D., assistant 
professor in Brown university. 


THE SCRIBNERS have brought out a new volume by Mr. Stock- 
ton, entitled ** Rudder Grangers Abroad,” being a continuation 
ot the adventures of Pomona and her friends. * 


THE CASSELL PUBLISHING (Co. issue a novel, * An Honest Hypo 
crite,” treating of the agitation iu the religious world. 


MAGAZINES. 


The July number of The Annals of the American Academy of 
Pohticai and Social Science contains a translation into English 
of the constitution of Mexico, by Professor Bernard Moses of the 
University of Calfornia. There is a very tull historical mtroduc- 
tion by the translator, and an analysis by paragraphs. 


Ap engraved portrait of Dr. Charles A. Briggs, accompanied by 
a sketch of his hfe and work, wili form the main feature of the 
July Book Buyer pubhshed by the Scribners. 


“ Lydia Heresy, of Bridgewater,’ a new story by Mary E. 
Wilkios, is published in Harper's Bazaar ot July 17. 


The first instalment of a three-part story called * Dick of Dia- 
mond Rock,” an English tale of the sea, by J. Macdonald Oxley, 
appears in Harper's Young People for July 14. 


Just before her bereavement, Lady Macdonald, widow of the 
late Sir John Macdonald, completed her tirst amb.tious litersry 


one of which will appear in the August number of that periodical. 


Vol. VIL., 1891, of the American Journal of Archeology (Ginn & 
Co.) will contain articles by many prominent antiquarians. The 
jatest researches ir. Sabyionia, Palestine, Egypt, () reece, Southern 
Italy, and other countries, will be discussed, by Dr. Wm. Hayes 
Ward, Prof. Wm. M. Ramsey, Prof. Theodore Mommsen, Prof. 
Harold N. Forster, Prot. James R. Wheeler, and others. 
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effort in a series of artictes for The Ladies’ Home Journal. the first | 


In the July number ot Babyhood, Dr. David Warman publishes 
a yaluable paper on the subject of difficult deatition and lancing 
the sums. 


Among the notable articles in the July Atlante are “ College 
Examinations,” by Prof. N.8. Sbaler: “ Underground Cbhypistian 
Rome,” by Rodolfo Lanciami; * The Old Rome and the New,” by 
W. J. Stillman: “Plantation Life in Arkansas,” by Octave 
Toanet ; and * English Railway Fiction,” by Agnes Re pplier. 


In “Speed in Ocean Steemers,” A. F. Seaton, an English ship 
builder, contributes an article to the July Scritmer’s on a subject 
of great interest at this season of the year. The illustrations 
show a number of the fastest steamers afloat. The number is un- 
usually rich in fiction, containing tour complete short stories ; by 
George A. Hibbard the late John Elliott Curran, Edith Wharton, 
and George L. Catlin, U.S. consul at Zurich. There are three 
articles of political importance—one on “Starting a Parliament 
in Japan,” by Professor Jonn H. Wigmore, of the University of 
another giving a civil enginecr’s glimpse of the revolu 
tionary Republic of Hayti; and a thord summarizing the romantic 
history of outlawry on the Mexican border. 


How the moon looks when viewed througn the great telescope 
of the Lick observatory (the largest in the world) will be shown 
by reproductions of photographs in the July Century. Protessor 
Edward 8. Holden, chief astronomer of the observatory, has pre 
pared a brief paper describing the principal features exhibited in 
these views. 


The entertainment bureau at Council Bluffs, Lowa, publish a 
periodical called Entertainment wtended for those who are inter 
ested in amusements. 


The president of the Farmers’ Alliance, Col. L. L. Polk, replies 
in the July number of the North American Review to the articie 
by Col. George E. Waring, Jr., which appeared in the June num 
ber. The interests of the tarmer are turther discussed in the 
same number by Erastus Wiman, under the caption of * The 
Farmer on Top.” 


In Vick’s Magazine tor July are articles treating of “ The 
Crested Provence Kose,” “ Flanking the Weather,” “Our Root 
Cellar,” “ Vines for Parches,” etc. 


The leadiny articles in the July number of the Bducational Review, 
are on topics of current interest. Bishop Spaiding’s article on 
* Religious Instruction in State Schools furnishes an interesting 
contrast to the late Dr. Howard Crosby's discussion of * Religion 
jin the Common Schools.” in the May number. Principal Ray 
Greene Huling. of the New Bedford (Maas.) high school, who ha: 
for four years devoted himself to the study of bis subject, con 
tributes his second paper on “The Amercan High School.” 
Principal Geo. E. Hardy, describes the * Functions «ft Literature 
in the Elementary Schools.” and W. B. Shaw, of the Albany state 
library teils of * Recent School Legislation in the United States.” 
The number also contains “ Contemporary Educational Thought 
im France by Gabriel Com payre ; discussions by James L. Hughes 
and Paui R. Shipman; editorials; education in toreign period 
cals ; and book reviews, by Profs, Carpenter and Jackson, of Col 
umbia ; Winchester, of Wesleyan: Thurston, of Cornell: Root, ot 
Hamilton; Bemms, of Vanderbilt; Woodhull, of the New York 
College for the training Ot Teachers; Albro, of the Fredonia (N 
Y.) normal schooi, assistant superintendent Calkins, New York 
city, Miss M. Virginia Fogle, and Superintendent Addison B, Pol- 
and, Jersey City. 

The American Sabbath ter June bas twenty four pages filled 
with matter of tare interest on the Sabbath question in ite differ 
ent phases. This organ of the American Sabbath Union, the only 
national society for the protection ot the Sabbath, has secured 
the very best talent jo its list of writers. It m published March, 
June, September, and December, at 25 Park Row, New York, 

A very valuable supplement accompanies a late number of 
Harper's Weekly. it is devoted to scme special features of the 
eleventh census, and presents im tabulated form such tacts and 
tigures with reference to the progress, industhies, and resources 
of the different states as are of most general interest to the pub 
| lic, It is worthy of study and preservation. 





TELEGRAM 


for teachers 
are now being 


AND 


bundreds of 
received by 


L&E: ft eARS 


this office in response to ten thousand personal letters which we are sending out to schoo] authorities in all parts of 


the United States. 


The calls for teachers embrace every grade and kind of position, Superintendency, High School 


Principalship, Assistant in High School, Grammar, Intermediate and Primary teachers, College positions in Latin 
and other languages, Mathematics, Sciences, Literature, etc., Special teachers of Writing, Music, Drawing, Eloca 


tion, Commercial Branches, Kindergarten and Military Tactics. 


Some of the more difficult to find candidates for 


are as follows: Southern Superintendency, salary $1,500, southerner wanted, graduate of a university with normal 
training, an excellent field for the right man. A High School Principalship, $1,200, in a western state, man between 
twenty-seven and thirty, must be a college graduate and able to teach the higher branches and good in discipline 
A High School Assistant who is strong in sciences, salary, $00 ; special teacher of French and German for High 


School, one who can teach by the conversational methods, $750. 


a man who can teach Latin and Sc 


High School teacher who can teach cooking, also 


In the Grammar, Intermediate and 


graduate, one 
a High School 


iences, a college 


FOR 


Primary grades 


High School Principal in one of the middle states, 


specially strong in discipline. A 
Assistant who can teach sewing 


and Assistantships in High School we nave ten 


times as many places as we have teachers. The demand for thoroughly equipped teachers of experience is far 


greater than the supply. 


We can guarantee a position to all such teachers who register with us. 


A college Presi- 


dent has asked us to find a musical director, salary, from $1,200 to $1,800, must be a man of the very highest musical 
reputation and first-class experience ; failing to find such an one, a lady, who is a first-class vocalist, is desired 


Another college has sent us notices of a vancancy in History at $2,000, and another in Geology at $2,000. 


candidates for such openings are hard to be found. A Southern school has applied to us tor a man to teach Manual 


Training, at a salary of $500 or $600. 
These are a few of the more difficult positions to find candidates for that have come to us directly from 


employers within the last few days. 


needs. Address 


TEACHERS’ 


If you wish a betier place we shall be glad 
to hear from you soon, and to have you write us fully in your first letter of your 


First-class 


TEACHERS 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 


7O Dearborn Street. 
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| Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is carefully prepared from Sarsaparilla, Dande- 
lion, Mandrake, Dock, Pipsissewa, Juniper Ber- 
ries, and other well-known and valuable vegeta- 
ble zemedies, by a peculiar combination, propor- 
tion and process, giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
curative power not possessed by other medicines, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifier. It cures Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, all Humors, Dyspep- 
sia, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Indigestion, 
General Debility, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Kidney 
and Liver complaints, overcomes that tired feel- 
ing, creates an appetite, strengthens the nerves. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists, 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St. WEW YORK. 
(Opposite the American Book Company.) 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its formercapacity. Teachers and 
school officers can obtain pleasant rooms tor 
one dollar per day and upwards. Within a radi- 
ous of a few blocks from the Hotel are all the 
Educational publishers of the city. The Ameri- 
can Book Company, the largest Educational Pub- 
lishers in the world are directly cpposite the 
Hotel, The well-known Taylor’s Restaurant is 





connected with the St. Denis. Prices are very 
moderate, WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 





Is Your Shorthand Depart- 
ment a Success? 


The Phonographic Institute is prepared 
to place you in correspondence with Teach- 
ers of Phonography, to whom, after a 
searching examination, it has granted Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency. If you wish to 
employ a competent teacher of shorthand, 
send for the hst of eligibles to 

I HE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, O, 
{Established 1853, sy BENN PITMAN.] 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


The Phonographic Institute of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, founded in 1853 by Benn Pitt- 
man, and which bas been for more than a 
third of a century, one of the recognized 
head schools of the short-hand art in 
America, has recently announced that it 
will grant certificates of proficiency to 
such teachers of phonography as shall pass 
an exammation prescribed by the institute. 
This will be a thorough test of competency 
and ability—adiploma, as it were, to be 
used in obtaining lucrative positions. The 
certificate of the phonugraphic institute 
may at all times be taken at its full face 
value, and principals of schools where 
phonography is taught, may feel abso- 
lutely safe in employing certificated teach- 
ers. 


Telegrams and hyndreds of letters for 
teachers are now being received by the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, of 70 
Dearborn street, Chicago. The calls for 
teachers embrace every grade and kind of 
position, superintendeacy, high school 
principalship, assistant in high school, 
grammar, intermediate,and primary teach- 
ers, college positions in Latin and other 
languages, muthematics, sciences, litera- 
ture, etc., and special teachers of writing, 
music, drawing, elocution, commercial 
branches, kindergarten, and military 
tactics. These area few of the positions 
to find candidates for, that have come to 
that agency directly from employers with- 
in the last few days. If you wisha better 
place, teachers, write to them fully of your 
needs. Address Mr. Orville brewer, man- 
ager. 





The correct method of teaching arith- 
metic is by such a book as Lessons in Num- 
oer by Francis Cogswell. superintendent 
of schools. city of Cambridge, Mass. It is 
published by Messrs. Thomdson, Brown & 
Co., publishers, Boston. Rev. Robert Her- 
bert Quick says: I am very glad indeed 
that the difficuly task of giving young 
children right notions of numbers is now 
ntelligentiy brought about. 





HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


“wie QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 
/ = 
—_ s e — 
_ o 


AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHUVUT THE *LIGHTEST * s 
s s s INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 





vel by A lent.—In Comp . So i pl mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly bu: 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply for afew minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wouderful results. IT CAN 
NOT FAIL. If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightes: 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLY sis. 
Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
which does away with shaving. Itdissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility. and 1s guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letcer, with rour 
full address written plainly. pondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the 
sameascash. (4LWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY aND THIS Paper.) _Cut this advertisement out. 
. LOCAL AND @ | MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, O., U. S. A. 
\/ GENERAL AGENTS| Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair P 
hh " * You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 
We Offer $1,000 FORK FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJURY. CT EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEER 


as ae someon 
ner cone go QUICK-TIME TEACHING 
s 














short-hand can teach 


the art to themselves SHORT-HAND & TYPEWRITING are described in full in “The 
, and others as thor- Short-hand Teacher’s Com ater a nie cine prepared expecta te = 
‘oughly as any expert ble ALL teachers to qualify eir studen wil ones included—for 
' rt-hand positions in to TH E months. Introductor 
short-hand tcacher or chapter | “we | ew of nees s A. ers and home students are: 
writer can, All that Selection of { business letters, words sumbored for timing speed, ; 
. : words actual cou: stimony, also counted and numbered, 
1S needed is to follow j 808 words actual convention report, counted and numbde 1 
directions given in aven’s Teacher’s Business Letter Book,11 days,short-hand and key, 
Haven’s ‘‘Compan- Haven’s easily joined short-hand vowels, applicable to any system, : 
ae Haven’s easy and rapid short-hand numera's, for use in any system, | Oc; 
ion,” purchasers of Haven’s complete self-teaching short-hand lessons, entire theory, { Oc. 
I - 
which are entitled al Above, ordered at one time, 


so to complete course — Sielad cise Seaytia Barca SHORT-H AND 
ut nothing else. a 
by mail. Se thing cise Curtis Haven 


SARGENT'S ROTARY BOOK-CASE. =, ua 


AT LAST a satisfactory Rotary Book-Case has been pro- 

duced, suitable to the demands of home, hbrary, 
school-room or office. Our new patent Ball Bearing turn 
table principle overcomes all objections. No sticking; no 
squeaking ; no leaning. Ten styles, embracing all sizes 
and prices, from $1v..~ up. Lilustrated catalogucs free. 
Quote N. Y, ScHooL JOURNAL. Address, 


SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO., 
814 Broadway. NEW YORK, or MUSK#¥¢EY, MICH 




















TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





TEACHERS Co-Operative Association, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


—oe 

BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

110 Tremont St. 10 Globe Building, 

Studio Building 8T. PAUL, M.NN. 

Good teachers recommended to school officers. 

Good places for successtul teachers. Circulars on 
application. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 





WOULD YOU TEACH IN THE SOUTH ? 
We have thirteen times as many vacancies as we 





THE GREAT 


SOUTH-WEST. 


TEACHERS :—We have over 400 positions to fill. Commence work in September. Superintendencies range 

from $900 to $2,400 per year. Principalships from $50 per month, to $166 per month. Intermediate from $40 to 
~ per month. Primary from $35 to $100. Most of the vacancies we have are in Mo., Kansas, Nebraska, N. 

Mex., and Colorado, Register at once, if you want advancement or change location. Address, with stamp, 


TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE 
F. 8S. FLUKE, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Quincy street, TOPEKA, KAN. 





THE FIsi< 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ll!.; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 120% So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bldg., Portland,Ore. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Has a large number of vacancies to fill before 
the Ist of September. Many teachers have al- 
ready registered but more are required to enable 
this Agency to place “the right teacher in the 
right place.” Centre of business near ventre of 
population of the U.S. Now is the time to regis- 
ter tor Fall schools. Address tor information, 


Cc. B. RUGGLES, Room C. 
PALACE HOTEL BUILDING, CINCINNATI, O. 


Prompt—Eficient— Business-like. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


Keeps record of thee BEST TEACHERS 
n all departments, Employers served without 


charge. 
NO FEE for Registration. Commission only. 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, AM.,. 
Late R. E. AVERY, 2 W. 14th St., New York 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses iorevery d+ partment of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents, Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855, 

8 East 14TH STREET, N, Y. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
legen, Bebooka, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
ot choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


PERHAPS 
You would just fit one of those piaces for which 
we are trying to find the right teacher. 
Let us know your line of work and what sort of 
a position you desire. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 


100 Bible House, NEW YORK, 











UNION TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY. | =*7482isHED In 


School officials wanting teachers for next fall have already begun to consult us in reference to 
their needs. Wide awake teachers who are desirous of securing better pusitions for next year 


will see the wisdom of 
end stamp for application 


registering now, so we can have sufficient time to get well acquainted with 
tbom and their wants. This agency has no connection with any other teac 


hers’ agency or bureau. 


H. M. HARRINC TON. Prop’r, No, 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORE. 


have rs registe’ The salaries range from 
$500 to $2,500. Registration Form Free. 


SPECIAL—GENERAL, 
SPECIAL WANTS eau'ss dus'easrd,gemate 


combined; Mathematicsand| For larger salaries, or change of location, 

eee Te wt A. ~~ ai Lg ane address Teachers’ ee ay, Association, 70 

- 7 * ’ or! Dear cago. Bre . 

over with board ; Art, German French 4 book keeping, born Bt., Chi » Geville even, Eamager 

Penmanship and Drawing, sis per mo.; Elocution, 
| Rhetoric story, male, $1000; 


. of Latin ’ . 
ete, “GENERAL WANTS_It is probable that by ‘he| “ TEACHERS WANTED. 
| w 
| 1000 vacancies on our books. ‘The rush is far above | NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
that of any former year, and includes every grade ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
of work. Circulars free. M. V. Biogoop, Manager, . 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, Box 199. wa <i ecesmne dnc 


| The Penn’a Educational Bureau. “MINNEHAHA” 


205 N. 7th St. (H) Allentown, Pa, 
St. Paul 


** All Roads Lead to Rome.”’ 



























OL 
OFFICERS, 


| =i < ) 
pact 
WALLS BASWER. 


N® 70. DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 


TEACH ERS Aine, iNT ROMUCED 






Souve | 
a | [ 


Beautiful! Poetical! Historical! 














“And he named her from the river, 
. 4 From op he named her— 
nehaha- yater.”’ 
ONE DAY'S WORK ‘nerds 
VACANCIES FILLED: Orono, Me., Prof. of Physics 
by Lady Prin., Waterman Hall $iwwu; Teacher o! 
tin, Shattuck Hall, ssw; Prin. Wheatland, Ia., $800; 
Director of Music, Galloway College, $1400; 4 positions 
for ie teachers, $40 to $55. Number of registrations 
rece 7; ber of ies, 38 ; ber of teach- 


ved, ¢; V ; 

ers recommended for positions, 18. Send for blank, or 
state your case plainly, send credentials, and one dollar 
for registration, and we will begin work at once. The 
demand upona us for teachers di the months of 
July and August is always much ater than the 
qupply Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager, School 
& lege Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


a, The most interesting Souvenir 
Ig, Spoon made. Beautifully fin- 
) ished with an exact representa 
BD tion of the famed ‘Falls of 

Minnehaha.” 


PRICES = Srenine Suver. 
BD Tea Spoon, Plain Bowl-$2.25 








ANTED 60 HH] TEACHERS for positions 
‘ vist 4 Correspondence solicited. 


dress 
W. C. SIUNE, Manager, 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
CHENEY, WASH. 


Sent post-paid to any address 
on receipt of price. 

















Teachers for best positions. I have the 
BES positions, you furnish the teachers, MYERS & co. 
Miss M. E. DONOVAN, p= — F - ~ 
20 E, 14th Street, N. Y. City. TIE. 3dSt., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Rome, Georgia. 
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Teachers’ Manual Series. 


A new series of short essays of lasting 
value on jive educational subjects. 
No. rt. i G, Fitch's ‘* Art of Questioning.” 





. 
—_ cura 
No. 2. J. G. Fitch's “ Art of Securing Attention.” - 


No.3. Arthur Sidgwick’s “On timulus in EVERY SKIN AND SCALP _ DISEASE, 
School.” whether torturing, disfiguring, humilating, 
No. 4. Charlotte M. Yonge's ‘“ Practical Work | tching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply. 
in School.” or blotchy, with loss of bair .from pimples to the 
No. 5. J. G. Fitch’s ‘‘ Improvement in the Art of | most distressing eczemas, and every humorof the 
Teaching.”’ Also a course of Study for Teach- | blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, 
ers’ Training Classes. 1s speedily, permanently, and economically cured 
No. 6. J. H. Gladstone's *‘ Object Teaching.’ by the CuTicuRA REMeDrEs, consisting of CuvI- 
No, i Huntington's * Unconscious Tuition.” cura the great Skin Cure, CuTICURA SOAP, an 
No. 8. Hughes’ “ How to Keep Order.” exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Cut!- 
No, 9. Quick's ** How to Train the Memory. CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Puri- 
No, 10, Hoffmann's “ Kindergarten Gifts.’ fier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
No. 11. Butler’s “Argument for Manual Train | best physicans and all other remedies fail This 


ing.” is strong la , but true. usands of 
No. 12, Groff’s ‘* School Hygiene,” yrateful begthenantiate from mfancy to age attest 
No, 13. McMurry’s “‘ tow to Condur. cut Reci-| their wonderful, unfailing and incomparable 
tation.” etheacy. 


No, 14. Carter's ‘-Artificial Stupidity in School.” | Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, SX0c.; Soap, 

; 2hc.: RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug 
3 These littie books contain from 25 to 69 pp. | and Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

each, neatly bound in tasteful paper cover. Price | Send for ** How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.’ 


15 cents ; toteacners, postpaid, 13 cents. Untire > an 
set (cut this out and send with order, only $i.50.) | 2” ee eins yw ee 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO, Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscu- 
» \ jar Weakness relieved in one minute by 
NEW YORK. CILICAGO. the CUTICUA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 




















THE CELEBRATED 
HATCHER 


FURNACE. 
LARGEST HEATING SURFACE 


Insuring the Greatest Amount of Heat 
for the Least Amount of Coal. * 


DURABLE, SELF-CLEANING, GAS-TIGHT, 
ANTI-CLINKER. 


Specified by Prominent Architects and recommend- 
ed by the trade generally. 
Used extensively in School houses, Churches and 
public buildings. 

















THE THATCHER FURNACE Co. 
33 PECK SLIP. Cor. Front St. 
Established 1850. Send for Catalogue. 














WILL cause Baby to gain in weight. 


FOr BABY AND 
WILL build up the bones and teeth. 


MOTHER 


BOVININE 


WILL give color to the cheeks and lips by creating new blood. WILL make the 


flesh firm and rosy. WILL nourish perfectly the most nervous system, thus remov- 
ing fretfulness and crying. WILL lay the foundation for a vigorous end healthy 
childhood by supplying the necessary elements to sustain the body. BOVININE 
contains the salts of meats so necessary for the proper growth of the organs of the 
body. It will sustain life for weeks by injection, and has saved many a child suffer- 
ing from diphtheria and unable to :wallow even liquids. BOVWININE is pre- 
pared by a new process without cooking, therefore requires no effort of the system to 
absorb it. WHEN the nursing mother is run down and her appetite fails, when the 
milk diwinishes in both quantity and quality, BOVWININE is of the greatest service, 
causing by its tonic properties an increase of appetite and a greater supply of those 
elements for the production of rich milk fer the little ones, building up the weak and 
worn-down mother, and, in consequence, benefiting the child. 
PRES‘ NT TO EVERY 


aT LADIES vm oes 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 


If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. Ibs. Fine 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Geautiful . a given 
away with $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary bargains 

ever offered, during the next thirty days. Chima Tea ~ets and Lamves 

$15 ‘and $20 orders to introduce our excellent New ¢ rop 

rsa and Amoy, Oolonz, angen, English Breukfast, 

Japan, Impera!, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Sun Sun Chop and 
Mixed. Good mixed teas 20c. per Ib. ongqrarters in United States 
will go farther than three 





CiT UP ORDERS 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 


A HANDSOME 






for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea 
pounds of trash. Thirty }ears’ national reputation for selling Pare Goods Only. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TRA CO., P.0. Box 289. 81 & 83 Vesey St..N.Y. 
Catalogue for 1890-91 cstoess ort west sos Jon srech 


catalogue of our own books free to any address. 


E. L. KELLOCC & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 





Is now ready. 21 page classified 








It is a bother to get up from your desk 
and rummage over the shelves for the 
book you want. At last a satisfactory 
rotary book-case has been produced, suit- 
able to the demands of home, hbrary, 
school-room, or office. The new patent 
ball bearing turn table principle overcomes 
all sticking, squeaking, and leaning. It is 


814 Broadway, New York. 


Souvenir spoons are all the rage. 
times they are beautiful, poetical, histor- 
ical. 


interesting souvenir spoons made. 


sentation of the famed “ Falls of Miune- 
haha,” and is made in various styles at 
different prices by Messis. Myers & Co., 
jewelers and silversmiths, 71 East 3a street, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


During the Teething Period, 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyrvuP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEAKS by MILLIONS of MUTHEKS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETLING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and ts the 
best remedy for DIAKRKHVCEA. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask tor “ Mrs 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


It seems incredible that short-hand can 


yet such is the claim of Haven’s quick- 
time methods of learning and teachinc 
short-hand and ty,ewriting. 
described in full in 


especially to enuble ail teachers tu qualily 
all their students—dull ones included—tiour 
oftice short-hand p: sitions in one vo three 
months. By this plan, persons baving no 
knowledge vf any short-hand can teach 
the art to themselves and others. Write to 
Curtuus Haven, Room 17, Tribune Bldg , 
Chicago, Lil. 


Among the most valuable books fot 
schools are some published by The Penn 
Publishing Cv., 1020 Arch street, Phila- 
delpma. Their list includes classic stories, 
the Ihad and Odyssey, by Dr. Edward 
brooks, A.M., superintendent of public 
schools, presenting to young people un in- 
teresting story which will be 1ead with 
pleasure and at the same time cultivate a 
taste for good literature; and give a 
popular knowledge of the famous works 
of Homer. Practical Elocution, by J. W. 
Schoemaker, A.M., and Handbook of Pro- 
nunciation, by John H. Bechtel, are alsu 
issued by this firm. 

IMPORTANT. 

Wher visiting New York City, save Bacvave, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grund 
Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards perday European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Couvemences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated rvilroads to all depots. You 
can live better tor less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-ciass hotel in the City. 
Ford,Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 

We mustalldie! Solemn thought! But 
O to leave the precious ones provided for! 
Are youinsured’ The Massachusetts Lite 
Insurance Co., of Springfield, Mass., has a 
clear surplus, of nearly a million dollars, 
if you will write your name, date of 
birth, and address, in the blank form shown 
in another column and send it to the 
above address, you will receive a statement 
showirg the exact values in cash and paid 
up insurance which would appear in a 
policy issued at your age. 


An accidental discovery was made the 
other day, which may beof some interest to 
ladies whu have hair growing on the face 
or neck, This discovery 1s a compound 
called Modeneand its makers, the Modene 
Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, O., declare 
that by a few applications the growth dis- 
appears as if by magic and is never heard 
from again, while not the slightest injury 
is done the most delicate skin. 


Are you looking for a position ; Do you 
kuow that school officials wanting teach- 
ers for next fall have already begun to 
consult the Union Teachers’ agency in ref- 
erence to their needs. Wide-awake teach- 
ers who are desirous of securing better 
positions for next year will see the wis- 
dom of registering now, so sufficient time 
wil! be given to get well acquainted with 
them and their wants, This agency is un- 
der the management of Mr. H, M. Har- 
rington, 52 Latayette place, New York. 


If you are bilious, take BEECHAM’s 


WY 











This is certainly the case with the | 
* Minnehaha,” which is one of the must | 
It is| 


beautifully finished with an exact repre- | 


made by toe Surgent Manufacturing Co., | 
| 


Some- | 


j 
| 
| 


Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 


be taught so quickly with perfect success, | 


They are | 
“The Short-hand | 
feache:s’ Companion,’’ a treatise prepared | 





- CATARRH 


Js a most loathsome, dangerous, and preva- 
lent malady. Itis a blood disease, usually 


of Scrofulous origin, and for which local 
treatment is useless. Before health is pos- 
sible, the poison must be eradicated from 


the system, and to do this 


SUCCESSFULLY 


the disease must be treated through the 
blood. For this purpose no remedy is so 
effective as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 

“For the past eight years, I have been 
severely afflicted with Catarrh, none of the 
many remedies I tried aflording me any re- 
lief. My digestion was considerably im- 
paired, and my sleep disturbed by phlegm 
dropping mto my throat. In September 
last | resolved to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
began to use it at once, and am glad to 
testify toa great improvement in my health.” 
—Frank Teson, Jr., engineer, 271 West 
Fourth street, New York City. 

“My daughter, 16 years old, was afflicted 
with Catarrh from her fifth year. Last Au 


gust she was 


TREATED WITH 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, and after three months 
of this treatment she was completely cured. 
It was a most extraor case, as any 
druggist here can testify.” Mrs. D. W. 
Barnes, Valparaiso, N¢é 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowe!!, Mase, 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1, six botties, $0. 


Cures others, will cure you 


LADIES! 








Use Only 
BROWN ’S } © your 
| Boots 
FRENCH ©¢ ow 


DRESSINC - Shoes. 
Sold by all Dealers. 















Pears’ Soa 


(Scented and ,woap 


SECURES A 
BEA COMPLEXION. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS, 





MONTHLY for our lots, pays annually 2O to 
1 OO per cen.. Test us, Tacoma Investment 
Co., ‘Tacoma, Wash. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W . STEWART 
362 West Twenty-third Street, 
If your teeth are ne ding attention. Reliable 
Work, Moderate Charges. Plastic tilling for 
broken down and sei sitive teeth, a specialty 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL JLUURNAL. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


Books Fublished Specially For Them 





Seeley's Grube Method Arithmetic, $1 00 

o ee ea te 30 
Johnson's Fducation by Doing, - 75 
Parker’« Talks on Teaching, - - 1.25 
Vatridge’s Quincy Methods, - . 1.75 
Kellogg's schoo! Management, - - .75 
Autobiography of Frabe', - - - 50 
Calkins’ rar wend Voice Training, ° 0 
Dewey's How .o Teach Manners - 50 
Augsbure Ea*y Things ‘'o Draw, - 80 
Parker's Practical Teacher. - - 1.50 
¥irst Three Years of ¢ hildhood, 1.50 


GP" Deecriptive circulars on application with 
special rates to teachers. 


E. L. KELLOGC & CO., 
NEW YORK. CIIICAaGo. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tia for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarma, Farms, etc. FU LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue seut Free. 


VANDUZEN 6@ TIFT. Cieciosat. O. 
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SUCCESSFUL anp POPULAR BOOKS 


Southworth & Goddard’s Grammars. 
Greenieaf’s Arithmetics, 

Brand’s Physiologies. 

Gilbert’s Spellers. 

The Students’ Series of English Classics. 
The Students’ Series of Latin Classics. 
Steele’s Economics, Psychology, Ethics, etc. 


Catalogue for 1891 sent on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


LESSONS IN NUMBER, 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mass. 
Price, 25 Cents, 
Copy for exumination with reference to introduction mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 


From Rev. ROBERT HERBERT QUICK. 


EARLSWOOD CO1TAGE, REDHILL SURRY, January 21, 1891. 








My Dear Sir: 
Hearty thanks for “ Lessons in Number.”’ I am very glad indeed that the difficult task of 

giving young chiidren right notions of numbers (a matter of great importance) is now so intelli- 

gently brought about. Very truly yours, i 
FRANCIS COGSWELL, Esq. R. H. QUICK. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “°° yootisims oF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSIC 


s 

** We do amiss to spend seven or eight years Ley scraping together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and de ae in one year.” —MILTON. 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers, $1.80. 

Clark’s Practical and exsive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all Other systems. Price to Teachers, $1.10, 

Sargent's Stanaard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schcoi 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series, ete 


, ele. 
Sample pages of Interlinears Jree. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publicatior s. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —!1891 


JANUARY 1, 1891. 
Assets, $11,252,639.54. Liabilities, $10,382,057.77. Surplus, $870,581.77. 











If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below 
and send it to the above address, we will take ee in showing you, not an 
“estimate” but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid-up insurance 


which would appear in a Policy issued at your age. 
I was born on the _in the year 





My name is. 


My address is. 


Three Great Educational Works) | CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M.., Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 











Normal Methods of Teaching 


504 Pages $1.50 2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com 
This work presents the “‘New Education” in its 
simplest and most practical form, while it carefully bining Mental and Written. 


avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the | Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
pee beens, Ae of its methods have been tested in| Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigoncmetry. 
Mental Science and Culture Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
504 Pages. 81.50 Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
This work describes in a simple and concise form | Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 


the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its facul- 
tles. It grew up in the class-room, and is thus speci- | Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 


ally adapted to students and teachers. 





Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 Pages. #2.00 
Every school and Lp should have a copy of it, 
and every teagher of mathematics will find it indis- 
pensable. 


For advanced Students in French 


“LITTERATURE FRANCAISE” 


Special prices for introduction and to teachers for aby | an advanced course in conversation, composi 
examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed upon | Hon and literature, | vol., $1.50. 
receipt of price. One single copy for examination, 75 cents, with privi- 


lege of returning b i . Send also for f 
The Penn Publishing Company, |*ample copy Le rancals. ‘French monthly, an 
1020 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Bought and sold 


invaluable help to Students of French. 
SCHOOL BOOKS oer eer 


Berlitz & Co., Pub,, Wert Madison Sauare, 
hand—AIl kinds—Largest stock. Schools, 


dealers, and teachers supplied. Write us. 


“ AMERICAN WOODS ” 
Cc. M. BARNES, 


A book on Woods, seems ost. 
75 and 77 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 











ualand authentic 
view in March 4th issue, SCHOOL JOUR- 


NAL). 
PREPARATIONS OF WOODS ror MICROSCOPE an? 
STEREOPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS for invita 
tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars. 


R. B. HOUCH, Lowyville, N.Y. 





VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
PRACTICAL ELOCUTION | HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. y JOHN H. A 
d 1 The author has been engaged for fifteen years 
This work is the outgrowth of actual classroom | jn teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had ex- 
experience, and is a practical commonsense treat- | ceptional facilities for securing words liable to be 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, | mispronounced. 
qe comprehensive, and is absolutely free from It is specially adupted to the wants of classes in 
he entangling technicalities that are so trequent- | pronunciation in public and private schools, and 
ly found in books of this class. to the needs of the general student. 


300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


CLASSIC STORIES, ®y Ds. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., 


Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. | THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. 
370 Pages. Cloth. Illus. $1.25, 370 Pages. Cloth. Tllus. $1.25. 

The cbject of these volumes is to present to young Ee an interesting story which will be 

read with pleasure and at the same time cultivate a taste for good literature ; and to give a popular 


knowledge of the famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping-stone to the grandest poetical 
strucs of ali time. 











Liberal terms in quantities. Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., (020 Arch St, PHILADELPHIA. 
Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E. ScuppER. With Maps and Lilustrations. 
The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts 
Logical Division into Periods; a S' tive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, 


as well asa full set of xt and Maps; Accurate, Clear Distinct Maps: Beautifu 
Diustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; a Low Price: A minent ‘ me © 
the best-equip school-book ever issued in the United States.” na a Se 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS °& CO., Publishers, 


8 & 20 Astor PLACE, New YORK. 264 WASHINGTON St. Boston. 122 & 124 WABASH Avs#., CaI0AD 


POTTER’S ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY 


asin MATHEMATICAL, PHYSIC 4 I. and POLITICAL. 
y 3} ‘ . MO , Late Teacher of Geo, hical Science, Battle Creek College, Mich. ; 
Author of Potter’s New Elementary Geeavaghe-uee ocaiae 
This book is just issued, and with Miss Morton's wonderfully popular “NEW ELEMENTARY ”, com- 
pletes the Series. These books are fresh, and full of new material, verified and made practical by actual class 
work, and are invested with a beauty and a charm heretofore unknown ip G hies. They are an inspira- 


tion to both teacher and scholar. Sent post-paidon receipt of introduction price. Pupils’ Edition $1.25, 
Teachers’ Edition with teacher’s notes (54 pp.,) 


Our complete Catalogue of grand, new educational publications furnished on application. Address 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 1113 Market St.,PHILADELPHIA. 











KINDERGARTEN “ws | sssifz=~ 





New York City, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CiTy OF New YORK. 
Henry M. MacCracken, D. D., LL.D., CHANCELLOR. 
Instruction in all departments of higher ped- 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


ogy. Kxcellent facilities for the study of meth- 

7 and systems. Students can help themselves 

CHOOLS by teaching. Lectures daily at4 P.M. and Satur- 
|] 


days. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Degrees—Master of Pedagogy and Doctor of Ped- 
agogy. Term from Oct. to May. 

culars and information sent on application. 
, Fa chess o~ 2 Seu seaitonte of he ome — ‘ JEROME ALLEN, PH. D., Dean. 
1 Diplomas om of these schools are licenses for The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limited 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. number by correspondence. 
, + Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
ember. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his Schoo) 
Commussioner or City Superintendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it be sent b; 
him to the school to which the appointment 








Coo County Nonmat Scuoct 


OF CHICAGO. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER Principal. 


Thoroughly equipped for the Professiona 
Training of Teachers. For sone se ton 


"FRANCIS W. PARKER, E>sisxcos 


LONGMANS’ 


Apeyenee A gomen muatt be at leest 16 

years 0 o moral c Tr, and pase 

an oxammiention at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 

pone be sem leted in a term of 20 weeks, also 
2 _Seosraphy, Reading, Writing and Spelling 
uu! 

A DIPLOMA fromi’’a Coliege, High School, 
Academy, or Academic ent of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certiticate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 





Entrance Examination. ; 
EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition. 
or the use of text-books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks. 
For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


IKPOFt...... «os Cuas. D. MoLuan, LL.P. 
PE noncceonccoeces JameEs M. CASsETY, PH. 
Cortland ..........++. James H. Hoosz, Pu.D. 
a . B. PatMer, PH.D. 

Geneseo ..... .......- Jno. M. Mrung, A.M. 
New Paltz............ 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta AMES M. MILNE, ——_ 





ning 
classes, re) , and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
a of the school where the work was per- 
ormed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters complete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Political 
phy, American History and Civil Govern- 

ment. 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE MANUALS. 


A Series of Works in General Sci je 
for use in Schools and Colleges. aan, aes 


VOLUMES—NOW READY. 
Full list on application. 


Longmans, Green & Co.,16 8. 16th St., N.Y. 





EACHERS’ BOOKS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 128 page Also catalogue 

descriptive cata- of 1c00 Best books 

. _ logue free if you for School Libra- 

gy ety Sete. ° ries heavy dis 
stock; larges - 

discounts ; promptness. oom, By dt = 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 





25 Cianton Pi., N.Y 185 Wasasu Av., Cuicaco, lt. 





National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


Sole, Agents: Toth & chertaut su: National Creyon Co., Philadelphir. 
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